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WORD 


FORE 


The  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and 
Social  Sciences  (ARI)  conducts  research  to  enhance  recruiting 
success  and  to  develop  more  cost-effective  recruiting  policies 
and  practices  for  the  Army.  Recent  public  debate  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  removing  laws  and  policies  that  restrict  women  from 
combat  roles  makes  it  necessary  for  the  Army  to  evaluate  the 
impact  of  such  a  change  on  recruiting.  This  paper  attempts  to 
provide  some  insight  into  the  issues  that  would  face  the  U.S. 
Army,  especially  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command  (USAREC)  and 
its  field  recruiters,  if  the  combat  exclusion  policies  were 
modified. 

This  work  is  part  of  the  mission  of  the  Manpower  and 
Personnel  Policy  Research  Group  (MPPRG)  of  ARI's  Manpower  and 
Personnel  Research  Laboratory  to  conduct  research  to  improve  the 
Army's  capability  to  effectively  and  efficiently  recruit  its  per¬ 
sonnel.  MPPRG  was  requested  to  include  research  on  female  pros¬ 
pects  in  its  FY  90  research  program  by  USAREC  and  was  specific¬ 
ally  requested  to  examine  the  issue  of  recruiting  women  for 
combat  arms  for  the  Director  of  Military  Personnel  Management, 
Office  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  (ODCSFER) ,  on  29  Jan 
90.  An  initial  version  of  this  report  was  provided  to  ODCSPER 
and  to  USAREC  on  7  Fab  90. 

This  report  provides  an  overview  of  attitudes  on  the  role  of 
women  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  an  understanding  of  the  possible  im¬ 
pact  if  policies  were  changed  to  allow  women  to  enter  the  combat 
arms  branches  of  the  Army.  It  highlights  areas  of  concern  for 
USAREC  overall  and  for  individual  recruiters  if  they  were  called 
upon  to  recruit  women  for  the  combat  arms. 
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WOMEN  IN  COMBAT:  AN  OVERVIEW  OF  Ti*  .  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  RECRUITING 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Requirement: 

The  requirement  for  this  report  grew  out  of  public  debate  on 
the  role  of  women  in  the  U.S.  military  services.  Information  on 
the  potential  need  to  recruit  women  for  expanded  combat  roles  war 
required  in  light  of  a  bill  introduced  in  Congress  that  would 
require  the  Army  to  recruit  women  for  combat  for  a  4 -year  trial 
period. 

Eliminating  the  combat  exclusion  provisions  for  the  U.S. 

Army  would  have  direct  implications  for  the  nature  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  recruiting  policies  and  programs.  While  past  research 
has  provided  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command  (USAREC)  with  in¬ 
formation  that  has  been  vital  to  the  success  of  its  recruiting 
function,  the  possibility  of  allowing  women  to  enlist  in  the  In¬ 
fantry,  Field  Artillery,  and  Armor  branches  would  present  new 
challenges  at  the  national  level  and  for  individual  recruiters. 
The  present  research  was  designed  to  provide  Army  policy  makers 
and  analysts  with  an  overview  of  the  major  issues  that  relate  to 
recruiting  women  for  service  in  combat  roles. 


Procedure: 


Information  about  opinions,  perceptions,  and  facts  con¬ 
cerning  this  possible  role  for  women  was  obtained  through  bibli¬ 
ographies  and  databases.  A  computer-aided  search  for  related 
literature  was  conducted  through  the  social  and  behavioral  sci- 
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poll  database  maintained  by  The  Roper  Center,  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  was  also  conducted.  Existing  survey  data  were  reviewed 
and  analyzed  for  relevant  information.  Empirical  data  from  ARI 
databases  that  were  used  included  New  Recruit  Survey  (NRS) ,  Youth 
Attitude  Tracking  Study  (YATS) ,  Army  Communications  Objectives 
Measurement  System  (ACOMS) ,  Recruit  Experience  Tracking  Survey 
(RETS) ,  and  Career  Decision  Survey  (CDS) . 


Results: 

There  exists  an  historical  precedent  both  in  the  United 
States  and  internationally  for  women  participating  in  combat.  In 
the  United  States  women  have  taken  part  in  combat  situations  for 
two  reasons:  (1)  because  their  duties  have  involved  some  combat 
exposure,  as  in  the  cases  of  Army  nurses  and  the  Signal  Corps; 
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and  (2)  through  happenstance,  because  they  have  been  brought  into 
the  battle  as  a  result  of  uncontrollable  circumstances  (as  in  the 
case  of  CPT  Linda  Bray  in  Operation  Just  Cause) . 

While  there  is  no  precedent  in  the  United  States  of  recruit¬ 
ing,  training,  or  assigning  women  for  direct  combat  roles,  other 
countries  such  as  Canada,  Norway,  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  em¬ 
ployed  women  in  com ;  <at  roles  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  In 
1987  the  Canadian  Forces  commenced  the  Combat  Related  Employment 
for  Women  (CREW)  study  on  the  effects  of  mixed  gender  combat 
forces.  Women  seem  to  be  performing  acceptably  in  noninfantry 
positions,  but  have  been  unable  to  complete  infantry  training. 
Norway,  on  the  other  hand,  has  experienced  greater  success  in 
their  recruiting  program  for  women  in  combat  roles. 

U.S.  public  opinion  and  that  of  many  authors  and  military 
personnel  is  mixed  concerning  the  viability  of  allowing  women  to 
serve  in  the  combat  arms.  However,  data  from  national  opinion 
polls  suggest  that  approval  for  permitting  women  to  hold  combat 
roles  has  increased  during  the  last  decade.  A  full  spectrum  of 
viewpoints  ranging  from  traditional  psychological  arguments  to 
performance-oriented  physiological  arguments  exists,  with  no  ap¬ 
parent  consensus.  Major  arguments,  both  pro  and  con,  are  listed 
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USAREC  would  have  to  develop  recruiting  strategies  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  opinions,  perceptions,  and  facts  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  American  population  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  satisfaction 
of  individual  prospects  (both  male  and  female) ,  if  recruiting 
women  into  the  combat  arms  were  to  be  accepted  and  successfully 
implemented. 


Utilization  of  Findings: 

This  paper  provides  the  Army  with  an  overview  of  the  current 
status  of  this  important  issue  as  well  as  several  options  for  fu¬ 
ture  planning.  The  research  suggests  that  any  stigma  of  women 
serving  in  combat  roles  would  need  to  be  removed  from  public  per¬ 
ceptions.  This  could  be  facilitated  by  identifying  negative  and 
positive  perceptions,  opinions,  and  facts,  and  developing  public 
relations  programs  to  move  public  attitudes  toward  a  more  favor¬ 
able  view. 

Recruiting  programs  would  have  to  be  modified  to  ensure  fe¬ 
male  accessions  if  even  an  experimental  program  of  recruitment 
for  the  combat  arms  were  to  be  implemented.  Information  needed 
to  accomplish  a  successful  experimental  program  could  be  obtained 
by  incorporating  new  questions  into  existing  instruments.  Both 
the  1990  High  School  Survey  of  Youth  and  Parents  and  the  1990  New 
Recruit  Survey  will  be  used  to  gather  data  about  the  impact  per¬ 
ceptions  of  women  in  combat  could  have  on  propensity  to  enlist. 
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New  questions  designed  to  test  some  of  the  perceptions  of  women 
in  combat  and  measure  various  recruiting  incentives  have  been 
developed  and  are  presented  in  this  paper. 
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WOMEN  IN  COMBAT: 

AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  RECRUITING 

Introduction 

By  law  and  by  policy,  women  in  the  U.S.  military  forces  are 
currently  excluded  from  military  duties  involving  combat. 

Recently,  however,  the  possibility  of  modifying  these 
restrictions  has  been  discussed,  and  it  has  been  proposed  that  a 
limited  number  of  women  be  admitted  to  the  Infantry,  Field 
Artillery,  and  Armor  branches  of  the  U.S.  Army  as  a  test  of  the 
feasibility  of  utilizing  women  in  combat.  Because  this  is  a 
situation  which  has  never  before  arisen,  there  is  little 
information  about  the  possible  consequences — especially  those 
consequences  which  have  an  impact  on  attracting  new  recruits  to 
the  U.S.  Army,  and  specifically  attracting  women  to  combat 
positions..  This  paper  attempts  to  provide  some  insight  into  the 
possible  results  of  removing  the  combat  exclusion  for  women.  We 
note  here  that  neither  the  question  of  women's  competence  in  the 
combat  role,  nor  the  issue  of  the  possible  dangers  of  combat  to 
women,  is  our  focus  in  this  report,  except  as  these  concerns 
influence  the  recruiting  issue. 

At  the  end  of  FY  1989,  there  were  73,780  women  serving  as 
enlisted  soldiers  in  the  U.S.  Army.  During  FY  1939,  17,813  women 
(14.7  percent  of  all  accessions)  went  on  active  duty  as  enlisted 
soldiers  in  214  of  the  258  Army  Military  Occupational  Specialties 
(MOS) .  At  issue  are  the  changes  that  would  result  fron  opening 
the  remaining  44  MOSs  to  women  on  either  a  permanent  or  trial 
basis. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  argue  either  for  or  against 
eliminating  the  combat  exclusion.  Whether  or  not  women  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  combat  is  a  political  and  social  question  which 
exceeds  the  scope  of  this  report.  We  do,  however,  describe  some 
of  the  conflicting  viewpoints  on  the  issue,  on  grounds  that  "to 
describe  actual  values  and  attitudes  is  a  legitimate  scientific 
enterprise"  (Cotton,  1979,  p.  88),  and  because  we  believe  that  an 
awareness  of  current  viewpoints  could  be  important  to  the  issue 
of  recruiting. 

The  young  adults  who  are  potential  prospects  for  Army 
enlistment  are  embedded  in  an  American  society  where  the  issues 
of  women  in  combat  are  increasingly  being  discussed  and  where  the 
daily  news  often  includes  stories  about  women  in  the  military. 
Indeed,  the  topic  has  become  so  "mainstream"  that  readers  have 
recently  vritten  to  "Dear  Abby"  about  it  (Future  female  soldier, 
1990;  Letter  battle  breaks  out,  1990),  and  McCall's  has  conducted 
a  reader  poll  (Dusky,  1990) .  Given  this  atmosphere,  which  cannot 
help  but  have  an  impact  on  enlistment  decisions,  recruiting 
strategists  could  benefit  from  being  aware  of  the  issues  and 
arguments  underlying  the  question  of  women  in  combat. 

For  these  reasons,  we  provide  information  on  a  number  of 
different  areas  related  to  women  in  combat:  background  and 
history,  research  on  attitudes  and  opinions,  current  pro  and  con 
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arguments,  examples  from  the  military  forces  of  other  countries, 
and  research  suggestions.  Our  premise  is  that  only  by  grasping 
the  broad  picture  of  the  environment  within  which  recruiting 
takes  place  can  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command  (USAREC) 
effectively  formulate  policies  and  strategies  for  managing  any 
change  in  the  combat  exclusion  policy. 

Thus,  we  take  as  our  starting  point  the  possibility  that 
combat  exclusion  policies  could,  in  fact,  be  modified  at  some 
point — either  permanently  or  on  a  trial  basis  in  order  to  conduct 
a  test.  If  such  a  change  were  to  take  place,  it  would  very 
likely  have  some  impact  on  Army  recruiting,  particularly  the 
recruiting  of  women.  Our  purpose,  then,  is  to  explore  that 
impact  and  to  suggest  ways  of  maximizing  recruiting 
effectiveness,  given  the  existence  of  a  policy  which  permits 
women  in  combat. 


Research  Issues 
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Much  of  the  discussion  in  this  paper  is  somewhat 
speculative,  because  it  is  not  derived  from  research  directed  at 
the  question  of  recruiting  women  for  combat  roles.  Since  women 
have  always  been  excluded  from  these  positions,  there  is  very 
little  research  which  directly  addresses  the  issue  of  recruiting 
women  for  combat  jobs.  The  question,  when  it  has  been  asked  at 
all,  has  typically  been  a  hypothetical  one  of  the  form,  "If  women 
were  allowed  in  combat,  would  you  be  in  favor  or  opposed?"  This 
type  of  question  requires  respondents  to  guess  what  their 
opinions  would  be  in  a  situation  which  they  know  is  neither 
genuine  nor  likely  (at  least  until  recently)  to  occur  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 


Consequently,  we  must  also  draw  on  research  in  other  areas 
to  gain  some  understanding  of  the  concerns  and  possible  behaviors 
of  potential  recruits.  To  do  this,  we  can  look  at  several 
analogous  situations:  women  in  nontraditional  (i.e., 
traditionally  male  dominated)  occupations;  women  in  the  militarv 
forces  of  other  countries;  women  in  other  branches  of  the  U.S. 
military;  and  women  in  organizations  which  have  some  parallels  to 
the  military,  such  as  police  forces.  These  are  all  potential 
sources  of  information  which  could  help  in  investigating  the 
likely  impact  on  recruiting  of  allowing  women  to  enlist  for 
combat  assignments. 

In  addition,  we  can  examine  the  results  of  public  opinion 
polls,  and  we  can  draw  some  inferences  from  existing  data  on  new 
Army  recruits  and  civilian  youth.  A  number  of  surveys  have  been 
conducted  to  determine  the  motivations  and  attitudes  of  the 
latter  groups  with  respect  to  the  U.S.  military  generally  and  the 
Army  specifically.  Although  only  one  deals  directly  with  this 
question,  it  is  possible  to  acquire  some  sense  of  what  the 
attitudes  might  be  by  locking  at  related  questions. 
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These,  then,  are  some  of  the  approaches  that  can  be  taken. 
They  are,  of  course,  in  addition  to  seeking  information  that 
immediately  addresses  the  present  problem:  assessing  attitudes 
toward  the  use  of  women  in  combat  and  the  impact  of  those 
attitudes  on  recruiting  for  the  combat  arms  branches. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  sometimes  changes  in  attitudes 
follow  changes  in  the  law,  rather  than  preceding  them.  Examples 
include  desegregation,  mandatory  seat  belt  usage,  and  women  in 
nontraditional  jobs.  In  all  cases,  the  widespread  initial 
controversy  and/or  opposition  has  been  tempered  somewhat  over 
time,  producing  attitude  shifts  toward  a  more  favorable  view. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  always  the  case  that  simple 
exposure  leads  to  approval.  For  example,  a  study  by  Oliver 
(1982)  focused  on  the  performance  of  male  and  female  soldiers  in 
work  groups  on  an  eleven  day  field  training  exercise.  Attitudes 
of  the  soldiers  as  they  related  to  the  proportion  of  women  in  the 
group  and  the  size  of  the  group  were  measured  and  results 
indicated  that  the  proportion  of  women  in  the  work  group  was 
significantly  related  to  male  attitudes.  The  men's  attitudes 
became  less  positive  as  the  proportion  of  women  in  the  work  group 
increased,  while  the  size  of  the  total  group  was  not  related  to 
the  attitudinal  scores.  Note,  however,  that  these  male  soldiers 
were  exposed  to  increasing  numbers  of  women  soldiers,  rather  than 
being  exposed  to  women  soldiers  over  increasing  periods  of  time. 
Thus,  we  might  not  expect  to  find  an  immediate  move  toward  more 
favorable  attitudes,  given  the  short  time  period  involved. 

Intensely  held  beliefs  and  attitudes  are,  indeed,  very 
resistant  to  change.  Sentiments  about  the  proper  roles  of  women 
are  deeply  rooted,  widely  shared,  and  often  unyielding,  even 
given  decisive  evidence  that  women  are  functioning  well  in 
nontraditicnal  situations  (e.g.,  see  Heilman,  Block,  Martell,  & 
Simon,  1989).  By  definition,  attitudes  are  relatively  stable. 
Consequently,  we  cannot  expect  rapid  shifts  to  occur.  Rather,  we 
would  expect  longer-term  changes  in  attitudes,  especially  in  a 
controversial  area  such  as  women  in  combat. 

» 

Setting  the  Stage  for  Change 

Since  the  advent  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  (AVF)  in  1973, 
the  United  States  has  learned  that  "the  type  of  recruits  entering 
the  armed  forces  does  make  a  difference"  in  terms  of  manpower 
quantity  and  quality  (Moskos,  1986,  p.  15).  Today,  the  AVF  is 
credited  with  being  a  better  force  than  its  conscription-based 
predecessor.  It  is,  however,  a  different  kind  of  force  than  the 
one  that  existed  in  the  1960 's  and  before:  it  is  more  female. 

The  trend  of  increased  female  participation  in  the  services  is 
due,  in  part,  to  changes  in  law  and  in  the  marketplace.  From 
1948  until  the  enactment  of  the  Women's  Armed  Services 
Integration  Act  of  1966,  the  proportion  of  female  enlistees  was 
restricted  to  two  percent  cf  the  total  enlisted  strength  (Binkin 
and  Eitelberg,  1986) ,  Pressures  from  increasing  strength  needs 
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due  tc  the  demands  of  the  Vietnam  War  facilitated  the 
reassessment  of  the  role  of  women  in  the  military. 

In  the  early  1970's  the  Gates  Commission  explored  the 
effects  of  eliminating  the  draft  and  replacing  it  with  an  all¬ 
volunteer  system  that  would  be  "guided  by  marketplace  standards" 
(Moskos,  1986,  p.  15).  Once  the  draft  was  abolished,  marketplace 
economics  took  over  and  it  became  clear  that  the  role  of  women  in 
the  military  would  have  to  expand  because  of  the  decline  in  male 
accessions.  John  G.  Kester,  former  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  suggests  that  "women  have  made  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  in  meeting  overall  recruiting  figures"  in  the 
All-Volunteer  Force  (1986,  p.  301).  In  ten  years,  from  the  mid- 
1970' s  through  the  mid-1980's,  the  percentage  of  female  enlistees 
increased  from  five  percent  to  over  eleven  percent  of  the  total 
force.  In  the  Army  alone,  from  1972  through  1983  the  proportion 
of  female  enlistees  rose  from  1.2  percent  to  12.5  percent  of 
total  recruits  (Binkin  and  Eitelberg,  1986) .  With  this  increase 
in  the  number  of  women  entering  the  services,  new  demands  have 
arisen  for  more  equality  in  the  kinds  of  work  assignments  open  to 
them. 


E'^en  with  the  dramatic  increase  of  women  in  the  AVF,  they 
still  have  been  excluded  from  assignment  to  certain  kinds  of 
duties.  In  the  AVF  men  can  "volunteer"  to  serve  (e.g.,  visit  a 
recruiter  and  explore  options) ,  but  once  enlisted  they  can  still 
be  involuntarily  assigned  to  certain  kinds  <.  £  duties,  including 
combat.  Men  can  also  specifically  volunteer  for  certain  kinds  of 
training  and  hazardous  duty  assignments.  Women,  on  the  other 
hand,  cannot  volunteer  or  be  assigned  to  all  of  the  same  work 
areas  as  men  because  of  the  combat  exclusion  laws  and  policies. 
Moskos  (1990)  suggests  that  there  is  a  very  critical  difference 
between  being  allowed  to  volunteer  for  combat  duty  and  being 
assigned  to  combat  duty.  Effective  recruiting  strategies  might 
depend  upon  which  situation  (if  either)  became  the  case. 

Women  in  Combat 

Modern  history  contains  numerous  specific  examples  of  women 
serving  their  nations  in  a  variety  of  wartime  capacities, 
including  combat  in  modes  such  as  offensive,  defensive, 
terrorist,  and  espionage  operations.  For  example,  during  World 
War  II  the  Soviet  Union  employed  over  one  million  women  in  direct 
combat  roles  including  snipers,  riflewomen,  machinegunners, 
tankers,  pilots,  and  air  force  crewmembers  (Goldman  &  Wiegand, 
1982) .  The  United  States  can  be  cited  as  a  typical  example  of 
how  women  have  served  in  Army  roles  such  as  nurses,  doctors, 
military  police  officers,  and  communications  technicians.  In 
each  of  these  roles  they  have  had  to  face  the  dangers  of  being 
captured,  iniured,  or  killed,  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
serving  in  "combat  jobs."  While  women  have  often  functioned  in 
various  combrv.-support  capacities,  the  American  public  seems  to 
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hold  somewhat  mixed  opinions  about  whether  they  should  serve  in 
combat  roles. 

Quinn  and  Toulson  (1988)  presented  the  topic  of  women  in 
combat  to  a  conference  in  1985,  discussing  both  sides  of  the 
issue.  They  point  but  that  historical  accounts  of  women  in 
combat  are  rare,  but  in  more  recent  times  women  have  served  in 
roles  such  as  combatants  in  conventional,  partisan,  and  guerilla 
operations  in  Soviet  forces  during  WWII.  They  go  on  to  mention 
that  women  have  been  known  to  engage  in  combat  when  their  country 
has  been  invaded  or  undergone  revolutionary  change.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  there  are  records  of  women  entering 
front  line  positions  to  replace  their  injured  or  killed  spouses. 

Quinn  and  Toulson  include  several  issues  that  are  viewed  as 
being  pro  or  con  regarding  the  entry  of  women  into  combat  roles. 
The  pro  arguments  center  around  equal  rights  and  responsibility 
of  citizenship  issues,  career  development  opportunities,  and  the 
risk  to  women  of  suffering  the  same  injuries  as  male  soldiers 
because  of  the  changing  dynamics  of  modern  warfare.  Contrary 
arguments  are  positioned  from  traditional  and  cohesion  and/or 
effectiveness  points  of  view. 

During  the  Grenada  invasion  of  1983,  the  example  of  female 
military  nurses  and  soldiers  serving  in  a  combat  zone 
demonstrated  that  women  can  serve  in  dangerous  environments.  It 
also  uncovered  a  command  and  control  problem  that  affected  the 
efficiency  of  the  mission.  This  is  the  case  of  the  "ping-pong 
nurses"  (Stewart,  1988)  who  were  assigned  to  serve  in  the  medical 
facilities  and  other  units  in  Grenada.  Due  to  a  lack  of  clarity 
in  communications,  these  women  were  not  allowed  to  join  up  with 
their  respective  units  because  they  were  not  permitted  in  a 
combat  zone.  Instead  they  were  flown  back  to  the  United  States. 
Once  they  arrived  in  the  U.S.  they  were  turned  around  again  to  be 
flown  back  to  the  combat  zone.  Eventually  they  were  allowed  to 
disembark  and  report,  to  their  duty  assignments,  but  only  after 
much  wasted  time  and  effort  was  spent  in  transit. 

There  can  be  little  debate  as  to  whether  women  have  served 
in  combat  during  periods  of  crisis;  they  have  often  shared  in  the 
burdens  of  ensuring  successful  accomplishment  of  military 
missions.  Few,  if  any  authorities  deny  that  women  have  been 
involved  in  combat  actions;  history  speaks  for  itself.  But  it  is 
less  clear  how  women  would  function  as  members  of  the  combat  arms 
branches  because  there  is  limited  historical  experience  from 
which  policy  planners  can  draw. 

Women  in  Combat  versus  Women  as  Combatants 

Opinions  on  the  idea  of  women  in  combat  range  from  those  who 
cite  the  traditional  list  of  reasons  why  women  should  not 
participate  in  combat  (e.g.,  Reed,  1990)  to  those  who  look 
favorably  on  having  an  expanded  role  for  women  in  the  military 
(e.g.,  Holm,  1982).  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  clear  consensus 
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among  authors,  journalists,  and  elected  officials  about  the  role 
that  women  should  play  in  combat,  possibly  because  the 
distinction  between  serving  in  combat  in  general,  and  serving  in 
the  three  combat  arms  branches  of  the  Army  in  particular,  is  not 
always  clear.  For  instance,  Senator  John  Warner  is  quoted  in 
Army  Times  (Maze,  1990)  as  stating, 

"When  we  give  them  [women  in  military  support  jobs] 
responsibilities,  be  it  communications,  intelligence  or 
military  police,  which  are  likely  to  take  them  into  the 
proximity  of  a  battle  situation  where  they  are 
accepting  the  same  risks  as  the  combat  infantryman, 
then  I  think  their  training  has  to  be  equivalent," 

and  further  saying  "I  do  not  think  there  was  any  distinction 
between  the  risk  she  [CPT  Linda  Bray]  took  fighting  in  a  city 
environment  than  the  infantryman  100  yards  away."  The  Washington 
Post  (Moore,  1990)  has  also  noted  that 

"The  role  of  military  women  in  Panama  has  become 
controversial  in  recent  weeks  because  of  political 
sensitivities  over  U.S.  laws  and  regulations  that  bar 
women  from  serving  in  combat  jobs.  Many  women  working 
in  support  units,  including  the  truck  drivers  and 
military  police,  engaged  in  combat  during  the  Panama 
invasion. " 

Finally,  as  Moskos  (1990)  states,  "as  Panama  showed,  female 
soldiers  are  now  assigned  to  positions  where  they  can  come  in 
harm's  way,  even  though  they  are  technically  barred  from  direct 
combat  roles."  Although  the  combat  exclusion  provisions  attempt 
to  protect  women  from  the  most  severe  exposure  to  the  risks  of 
war,  the  extent  to  which  degrees  of  danger  can  be  reliably 
differentiated  in  the  context  of  modern  warfare  is  questionable 
(Ferber,  1987) .  Thus,  the  distinction  between  women  in  combat 
and  women  in  combat  arms  is  often  blurred. 

Defense  planners,  in  attempting  to  integrate  women  more 
effectively  into  the  military,  have  developed  the  Direct  Combat 
Probability  Coding  system  (DCPC)  to  replace  previous  combat- 
related  restrictions  based  on  geographic  characteristics  of  the 
battlefield.  DCP  Codes  range  from  PI  for  positions  with  the 
highest  probability  of  direct  combat  (closed  to  women)  to  P7  for 
positions  with  no  probability  of  direct  combat  because  they  are 
not  even  in  a  theater  of  operations  (United  States  General 
Accounting  Office,  1988;  O'Brien,  1989). 

According  to  one  source  (Squillace,  1986) ,  DCPC  in 
combination  with  the  increase  in  female  accessions  has  created  a 
problem  in  at  least  one  area — the  Signal  Corps.  Approximately 
one  third  of  the  company  grade  officers  are  female  and  they 
cannot  be  assigned  to  combat-oriented  assignments  because  of  the 
DCPC.  This  creates  staffing  difficulties  for  commanders  who  must 
man  units  with  Signal  Corps  officers.  It  also  creates  career 
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development  problems  for  the  women,  who  are  limited  in  the  kinds 
of  positions  in  which  they  can  serve,  because  of  the  impact  on 
their  promotion  opportunities.  Consequently,  Squillace  believes 
that  the  only  feasible  solution  is  to  limit  or  eliminate  the 
accessions  of  women  into  the  Signal  Corps. 

The  role  of  women  as  combatants  changes  from  one  of  being 
trained  in  a  noncombat  specialty  that  includes  contingency 
training  in  general  combat  skills,  to  one  of  being  recruited, 
trained,  evaluated,  and  promoted  as  a  dedicated  combat  soldier. 

In  effect  the  women  would  serve  their  military  obligations  in  the 
enlisted,  non-commissioned  officer,  and  officer  ranks  of  the 
front-line  combat  forces  that  have  always  been  comprised  of  a 
male  population.  Whereas  women  have  historically  served  in 
combat  service  or  combat  service  support  roles  and  have  been 
exposed  to  the  stresses  and  dangers  of  the  battle  as  it  is 
brought  to  them,  now  women  themselves  would  become  the  actual 
practitioners  and  decision-makers  of  battlefield  strategies. 

Their  role  would  change  from  reacting  to  danger  to  being 
proactively  "dangerous"  themselves.  The  question,  of  course,  is 
whether  this  potential  role  change  is  one  that  women  truly  want, 
or  one  that  our  society  really  expects. 

The  two  meanings  of  women  in  combat  are  stated  perhaps  most 
clearly  by  Janowitz  (1982),  who  points  out  that  women  in  the 
military  generally  perform  noncombat  and  combat-support  tasks. 
Although  the  public  thinks  these  women  are  engaged  in  noncombat 
positions,  there  is  an  important  sense  in  which  they  are,  in 
fact,  in  combat.  In  the  event  of  military  action,  they  are 
located  in  combat  zones  and  are  exposed  to  the  lethal 
corsequences  of  enemy  action.  The  second  meaning  involves  the 
selection  and  training  of  women  to  participate  as  combat 
personnel  in  military  assault  units.  The  critical  point  is  that 
assault  units  both  inflict  casualties  and  are  themselves  subject 
to  casualties.  While  the  first  meaning  creates  controversy,  the 
second  raises  deeply  disturbing  political  and  social  questions. 

Attitude  Research  on  Women  in  Combat 
Attitudes  of  Military  Personnel 

According  to  a  report  by  the  United  States  General 
Accounting  Office  (1989) ,  interviews  with  82  military  women  (63 
officers  and  19  enlisted  women)  in  all  four  services  and  various 
occupational  specialties  suggest  that  many  of  these  women  view 
the  combat  exclusion  as  a  major  barrier  to  their  career 
advancement,  because  they  do  not  have  the  same  opportunity  as  men 
to  be  selected  for  command.  Although  some  women  said  that  the 
exclusion  also  affects  men's  perceptions  of  women's 
contributions,  they  expressed  mixed  opinions  on  lifting  combat 
restrictions.  Some  officers  stated  that  they  would  like  to  have 
the  combat  exclusion  eliminated,  but  also  indicated  that  enlisted 
women  might  feel  differently. 
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It  is  possible  that  differences  between  officers'  and 
enlisted  women's  attitudes  toward  abolishing  or  modifying  the 
combat  exclusion  reflect  differences  in  underlying  ideology. 

This  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  one  study  which  interviewed  48 
female  Army  soldiers  on  field  maneuvers  found  higher  levels  of 
feminism  among  officers  than  among  enlisted  women  (Moskos,  1985) . 
Reasons  for  this  difference  are  unclear.  It  may  be  because 
officers  have  higher  levels  of  education  and  feminism  has 
typically  gained  more  acceptance  among  the  more  highly  educated, 
or  it  may  be  because  promotions  of  female  officers  are  hampered 
by  the  combat  exclusion.  Whatever  the  reasons,  this  would  be  a 
line  of  investigation  which  could  suggest  different  markets  to 
target  and  different  strategies,  especially  in  light  of  the 
possibility  that  the  military  is  not  be  viewed  as  a 
nontraditional  occupational  choice  by  some  women  (see  the  later 
section  on  nontraditional  occupations) . 

During  the  Falkland  Islands  crisis  the  British  Navy 
experienced  personnel  problems  when  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(U.K.)  decided  that  no  female  nurses  would  be  utilized  at  the 
field  hospital,  and  so  substituted  male  nurses.  In  a  final 
analysis,  some  of  the  male  doctors  felt  that  the  smooth  operation 
of  the  field  hospital  was  compromised  by  not  having  the  "teams" 
of  doctors  and  nurses  that  had  worked  together  before  the  crisis 
(Stewart,  1988).  Other  surveys  indicate  that  male  soldiers 
generally  approve  of  expanding  the  role  of  women  in  the  Army,  but 
are  hesitant  to  include  women  in  combat  units  (Woefel,  1981). 


Research  from  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces  suggests  that 
opinions  of  male  military  personnel  about  women  in  combat  partly 
depend  upon  the  man's  view  of  his  own  role  as  a  member  of  the 
military.  In  a  study  of  1652  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  enlisted  men  in  the  combat  arms  and  support  units 
of  the  Canadian  army.  Cotton  (1979)  found  two  disparate  role 
identities,  with  different  values  and  some  tension  between  the 
types.  Those  with  a  "Soldier"  role  identity  view  their  military 
membership  as  a  vocation,  requiring  a  24— hour— a— day  commitment. 
Those  with  an  "Employee"  orientation  view  the  military  as  an 
occupation,  with  regular  working  hours,  cotton  found  that 
Soldiers  were  more  than  twice  as  likely  as  Employees  to  reject 
the  employment  of  women  in  combat  arms  positions.  It  appears 
that  Soldiers  find  this  an  emotional  issue  and  feel  women  in 


combat  units  would  have  negative  effects  on  cohesion  and 
motivation  in  battle,  while  Employees  are  more  likely  to  consider 
the  issue  in  terms  of  the  trend  toward  increased  female 


participation  in  the  labor  force  and  concerns  for  equality  of 
opportunity.  As  Cotton  states,  "the  basic  difference  lies  in 
their  relative  frames  of  reference;  for  one,  it  is  a  secular 
issue  to  do  with  equal  opportunities  for  'qualified'  persons  in 
an  employment  sector;  for  the  other,  it  is  an  emotional  issue 
linked  to  military  traditions  and  survival  on  the  battlefield" 

(p.  88). 
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We  note  that  there  are  possible  parallels  between  the 
Canadian  study  and  results  of  the  annual  New  Recruit  Survey  (NRS) 
conducted  by  USAREC  at  the  time  of  accessioning.  The  enlistment 
motivations  portion  of  the  NRS  asks  recruits  to  rate  the 
importance  of  a  series  of  25  reasons  for  enlisting.  Recent 
factor-analytic  and  reliability  studies  of  these  questions 
suggest  that  there  is  a  distinct  factor  of  wanting  to  "Be  a 
Soldier"  given  as  a  major  reason  for  enlisting,  as  well  as 
factors  of  gaining  "Job  Skills"  and  "Job  Benefits"  which  are 
rated  as  important  in  the  decision  to  enlist  (Baker,  1990) .  If 
it  were  found  that  male  respondents  in  the  NRS  who  report  "Being 
a  Soldier"  was  their  most  important  reason  for  enlisting  were 
also  the  most  opposed  to  the  notion  of  women  in  combat  roles, 
that  would  support  the  Canadian  findings  reported  by  Cotton 
(1979).  Not  coincidentally,  Baker  also  reports  that  men  are  more 
likely  than  women  to  give  "Being  a  Soldier-1  as  their  enlistment 
motivation,  while  women  are  more  likely  than  men  to  enlist  for 
reasons  of  "Job  Skills"  and  equal  opportunities  for  women  in  the 
military. 

Somewhat  mixed  results  come  from  a  poll  of  war  veterans  and 
active  duty  men  and  women  about  tneir  perceptions  of  women 
serving  in  combat  roles  (Kirk,  1986) .  The  major  conflict  arises 
between  the  issues  of  women's  equal  rights  and  the  propriety  of 
women  serving  in  combat  roles.  The  study  includes  among  its 
results  the  idea  that  the  level  of  military  personnel  quality 
would  increase  if  females  were  to  constitute  a  larger  proportion 
of  service  personnel.  This  increase  would  be  measured  by 
educational  level  and  Armed  Forces  Qualifying  Test  (AFQT)  scores. 
Of  course,  this  increase  would  primarily  reflect  Army  policy 
rather  than  innate  male-female  differences.  Women  must  have 
higher  educational  attainments  and  test  scores  than  men,  on 
average,  in  order  to  enter  the  military. 

Some  interesting  research  which  addresses  the  distinction 
between  combat  situations  and  combat  arms  can  be  found  in  a  study 
by  Campbell  (1990) ,  which  surveyed  WWII  Army  nurses  during  two 
different  time  periods.  These  Army  nurses  provide  an  important 
case  study  because  during  the  war  nearly  half  of  the  eligible 
civilian  nurses  in  the  entire  country  had  joined  the  Army  or  Navy 
Nurse  Corps.  This  represents  the  highest  service  rate  by  far  of 
any  male  or  female  occupational  group. 

Campbell  initially  administered  questionnaires  to  884  Army 
nurses  during  January  and  February  of  1945,  asking  about  their 
experiences  during  the  war.  Specific  issues  included  their 
reasons  for  volunteering  and  the  positive  and  negative  effects  of 
being  in  the  service.  However,  since  our  concern  here  is  with 
current  attitudes  toward  women  in  combat,  Campbell's  more  recent 
research  is  of  greater  interest.  During  1984  through  1986, 
Campbell  surveyed  221  WViJ  veteran  nurses.  Whin  asked  whether 
women  should  serve  in  front  line  units,  most  of  these  nurses 
believed  that  women  should  not  participate  in  front  line  battles, 
but  that  it  was  acceptable  to  serve  in  combat  zone  hospitals.  As 
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Campbell  puts  it,  “clearly,  some  nurses  are  drawing  a  distinction 
between  nurses  who  serve  in  combat  support  units  and  women  in  the 
military  toting  guns  and  firing  at  the  enemy  on  the  front  lines” 
(p.  265). 

Campbell  suggests  that  there  were  two  main  types  of 
motivations  that  induced  350,000  women  to  serve  in  the  military 
during  WWII:  general  and  personal  motivations.  Whereas 
patriotism  is  considered  a  general  motivation,  the  personal 
motivations  included  factors  such  as:  problems  in  family  life;  a 
chance  to  work  outdoors,  to  seek  adventure;  having  significant 
others  in  the  service;  having  lost  significant  others  in  the 
service;  security;  impulse,  friends  had  joined?  and  feminist 
motivations. 

Public  Opinion  Polls 

The  Roper  Center  for  puLlic  Opinion  Research  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  is  a  depository  for  survey  results  from 
all  major  polling  organizations  (e.g.,  Gallup,  Harris,  National 
Opinion  Research  Center,  and  major  newspapers) .  As  such,  The 
Roper  Center  is  probably  the  major  centralized  source  of 
information  regarding  public  attitudes  toward  women  in  combat. 

The  Center  has  an  existing  database  of  approximately  135,000 
questions,  reaching  back  to  about  1360,  and  has  provided  some 
useful  indicator*;  of  opinion  on  this  question  after  searching 
their  data. 

Our  search  of  The  Roper  Center’s  database  furnished 
descriptive  data  about  the  opinions  of  Americans  toward  women  in 
the  military  from  1980  through  1990.  The  search  was  limited  to 
this  period  on  grounds  that  the  most  recent  data  would  be  the 
most  useful.  Some  of  the  poll  questions  directly  focused  upon 
the  issue  of  women  serving  in  combat  roles,  while  most  dealt  with 
related  issues  such  as  the  kinds  of  jobs  women  should  have  in  the 
military ,  worn  cn  in  national  service,  or  women  in  the  draft. 

Appendix  A  contains  the  full  set  of  questions  and  responses 
supplied  by  The  Roper  Center,  grouped  roughly  into  the  categories 
of  general  opinions  about  women  in  the  military,  opinions  about 
women  specifically  :ln  combat,  assignment  of  women  to  various 
military  jobs  (including  combat),  public  knowledge  of  military 
job  assignments  for  women,  the  conscription  or  draft  registration 
of  women,  women  in  national  service  programs,  the  costs  and 
benefits  to  women  of  being  in  the  military,  the  obligations  of 
women  regarding  military  service,  consequences  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  and  arms  control.  This  section  focuses  on 
those  polls  which  specifically  addressed  the  issues  of  women  in 
combat  and  the  assigning  of  women  to  certain  kinds  of  jobs  in  the 
military. 

Women  in  combat  roles.  Opinion  polls  taken  by  five 
different  organizations  addressed  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
women  should  be  allowed  to  serve  in  combat  roles.  The  actual 
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wording  of  the  poll  questions  and  response  scales  differed 
slightly,  but  all  asked  the  same  basic  question  and  all  used  a 
three  point  scale  of  positive,  negative,  or  not  sure.  Table  1 
presents  the  percentages  of  responses  in  each  category  and  the 
years  in  which  the  data  were  gathered.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
public  approval  of  women  serving  in  combat  has  increased  over 
time,  so  that  currently  most  Americans  feel  women  should  be 
permitted  to  function  in  combat  roles.  These  polls  did  not 
distinguish  between  the  branches  of  the  military,  so  there  is  no 
way  of  knowing  how  respondents  felt  about  women  serving  in  combat 
roles  specifically  in  the  Army.  Also,  these  polls  did  not  offer 
any  descriptions  of'  the  kind  of  risk  normally  associated  with 
various  combat  roles.  Consequently,  "combat  jobs"  could  have 
been  interpreted  in  different  ways  by  respondents. 

While  there  were  no  questions  that  directly  addressed  the 
two  issues  mentioned  above,  Roper  did  provide  the  results  of 
another  poll  which  helps  to  offer  a  starting  point  in 
differentiating  between  the  kinds  of  combat  roles  that  women 
could  face  if  the  combat  exclusion  were  tei.  inated. 

Women's  job  assignments  in  the  military.  In  1982  the 
National  Opinion  Research  Center  conducted  personal  interviews  to 
measure  the  opinion  ;  of  Americans  about  women  serving  in  a 
variety  of  military  jobs.  The  kinds  of  jobs  ranged  from 
dangerous  combat-oriented  positions  to  clerical  work  in  the 
Pentagon.  Table  2  shows  the  percentages  of  respondents  who  felt 
that  women  should  be  able  to  serve  in  nine  different  kinds  of 
military  jobs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  serving  as  a  combat 
nurse  or  a  fighter  pilot  seemed  to  be  acceptable  kinds  of  job 
assignments,  serving  in  hand-to-hand  combat  was  not  perceived  to 
be  permissible.  An  image  that  "hand-to-hand  combat"  could  create 
is  one  of  a  female  soldier  fighting  a  soldier  of  the  opposing 
force  (possibly  male)  with  her  bare  hands  or  with  her  bayonet. 

In  the  cases  of  the  ether  two  combat  jobs,-  nurses  are  involved  in 
a  combat  hospital  setting  and  fighter  pilots  are  above  the 
battlefield  in  an  aircraft.  Though  both  jobs  could  be  considered 
as  being  dangerous,  neither  of  them  seems  to  convey  the  mental 
image  that  hand-to-hand  combat  does. 

With  respect  to  the  foregoing  data  from  opinion  polls,  it  is 
important  to  keep  two  points  in  mind  (Segal,  1982).  First,  the 
circumstances  which’  exist  at  the  time  a  poll  is  conducted  can 
have  a  major  impact  or  the  pattern  of  responses.  If  the  public 
perceives  a  threat  to  national  security,  it  may  be  more  likely  to 
favor  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  both  men  and  women  than  it  would 
when  no  threat  is  present.  The  greater  and  more  imminent  the 
threat,  the  greater  the  likelihood  that  public  opinion  would 
favor  both  compulsory  military  service  and  combat  roles  for 
women.  Second,  the  questions  which  have  so  far  been  asked  in 
polls  (e.g.,  those  cited  above)  are  not  the  only  possibilities. 

We  might  find  different  results  if  public  polls  asked  questions 
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Table  1 


Responses  to  the  Question  of  Allowing  Women  to  Hold  Combat  Jobs 


Percentages 


Polling 

Organization  Year  n  Positive  Negative  Unsure 


ABC  News/ 

Louis  Harris* 

1980 

1198 

29 

68 

3 

Gallupb 

1980 

1548 

44 

52 

4 

NBC  News/ 

Associated  Press6 

1981 

1599 

36 

59 

5 

NBC  News/ 

Wall  Street  Journald 

1986 

1600 

52 

44 

4 

t  m  / 

New  York  Times* 

1990 

1557 

72 

26 

2 

Note.  Data  were  provided  by  T’.e  Roper  Center,  University  of 
Connecticut.  The  wording  of  t^e  question  differed  slightly  from 
poll  to  poll.  Exact  questions  are  shown  in  Appendix  A. 

‘See  page  A-12.  bSee  page  A-9.  cSee  page  A-10.  dSee  page  A-ll. 
‘See  page  A-6. 
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Table  2 

Approval  Ratings  in  1982  of  Women  being  Assigned 
to  Selected  Military  Jobs 


Percentages 

Should 

Don't 

Job 

Should 

Not 

Know 

Typist  in  the  Pentagon 

97 

2 

1 

Nurse  in  Combat  Zone 

93 

6 

1 

Truck  Mechanic 

82 

16 

1 

Jet  Transport  Pilot 

71 

27 

2 

Jet  Fighter  Pilot 

61 

37 

2 

Commander  of  Large 

Military  Base 

57 

40 

3 

| 

Air  Defense  Missile  Gunner 
in  the  United  States 

57 

40 

3 

I 

Crew  Member  on 

Combat  Ship 

56 

41 

3 

1 

Soldier  in 

Hand-to-Hand  Combat 

34 

64 

3 

1 

Note .  Data  are  from  a  national  survey  of  1506  adults  conducted 
by  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center,  and  were  provided  by  The 
Roper  Center,  University  of  Connecticut.  The  question  was  worded 
as  "Please  tell  me  whether  you  think  a  woman  should  or  should  not 
be  assigned  to  each  job,  assuming  she  is  trained  to  do  it."  See 
pages  A-14  through  A-22  for  details. 
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such  as,  "Would  you  favor  allowing  women  to  volunteer  for  combat 
roles,  rather  than  requiring  men  to  take  these  jobs?"  or  "Would 
you  favor  assigning  young  single  women  to  combat  jobs,  rather 
than  assigning  young  married  men  with  children  to  such  roles?" 
Responses  to  poll  questions  always  depend,  at  least  in  part,  on 
the  options  that  are  offered. 

Related  Attitudinal  Data  from  Surveys 

A  number  of  surveys  have  been  conducted  to  determine  the 
motivations  and  attitudes  of  new  Army  recruits  and  civilian  youth 
with  respect  to  the  military.  Only  one  deals  directly  with  the 
question  of  eliminating  the  combat  exclusion,  but  it  is  possible 
to  gain  some  idea  of  what  the  attitudes  might  be  by  looking  at 
other  related  questions. 

Recent  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Surveys  (YATS)  have  included 
a  question  asking  for  respondents'  opinions  about  changing  the 
law  so  that  women  would  be  allowed  to  volunteer  for  combat 
assignments.  Only  data  from  the  Fall  1988  survey  are  currently 
available  (Bray,  Curtin,  Theisen,  &  York,  1989) .  Results 
indicate  little  difference  between  the  proportions  of  young  men 
and  young  women  who  favor  such  a  change  (47%  of  the  males  vs.  44% 
of  the  females),  or  oppose  it  (26%  of  the  males  vs.  25%  of  th^ 
females) .  It  also  appears  that  having  a  positive  or  negative 
propensity  to  enlist  in  the  armed  forces  has  no  effect  on 
attitudes  toward  changing  the  law;  however,  positively  inclined 
females  did  favor  the  change  slightly  more  than  positively 
inclined  males  (48%  of  the  females  vs.  43%  of  the  males) .  This 
study  also  found  that,  unlike  men,  women  are  not  more  likely  to 
enlist  when  unemployment  rates  are  high.  We  could  not, 
therefore,  expect  a  downturn  in  employment  to  increase  the 
availability  of  women  for  combat  roles. 

The  Career  Decision  Survey  (CDS)  was  conducted  in  1988  with 
a  sample  of  1046  civilian  youth  (Wilson  &  Perry,  1988) . 

Questions  concerning  barriers  and  incentives  to  enlistment 
indicate  some  significant  differences  between  males  and  females. 
Money  for  education  and  the  two-year  tour  are  both  more  important 
to  women  than  to  men,  women  are  not  as  concerned  as  men  about 
earning  less  money  than  they  could  as  civilians,  and  women  are 
more  likely  than  men  to  trust  an  Army  recruiter.  Regarding 
differences  in  the  expected  outcomes  of  making  an  enlistment 
career  choice,  women  expect  less  desirable  occupational/technical 
training,  and  are  less  concerned  with  having  to  follow  many  rules 
and  regulations. 

Although  the  CDS  did  not  include  any  questions  on  women  in 
combat,  it  did  incorporate  one  item  that  is  relevant  here.  One 
of  the  barriers  to  enlistment  that  is  rated  more  important  by 
women  than  by  men  is  the  risk  of  being  killed.  For  women,  this 
factor  by  itself  was  important  enough  to  induce  65  percent  of 
them  to  say  that  it  would  keep  them  from  enlisting,  whereas  only 
35  percent  of  the  men  rated  it  as  that  important.  This 
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difference  between  men's  and  women's  responses  is  statistically 
significant  (x2(3)=49 . 24,  pc. 001). 

The  Army  Communications  Objectives  Measurement.  3urvey 
(ACOMS)  provides  some  supplementary  material  on  the  issue  of 
recruiting  women,  particularly  with  reference  to  their  parents' 
views  of  the  Army  (Elig,  1989).  ACOMS  was  a  telephone  survey  of 
a  sample  of  U.S.  households,  with  interviews  of  both  youth  and 
parents.  Results  indicate  that  young  women  were  more  likely  than 
their  parents  to  see  certain  opportunities  as  important  in  making 
plans  for  the  coming  year.  These  included  civilian  career 
development,  money  for  education,  having  a  stepping-stone  between 
high  school  and  college,  and  developing  their  potential.  They 
were  also  more  likely  to  agree  that  the  Army  offers  these 
opportunities  than  were  their  parents.  These  findings  concerning 
the  disparity  between  young  women's  attitudes  and  perceptions  and 
those  of  their  parents  are  important  because  the  attitudes  of 
parents  tend  to  be  even  more  influential  in  the  enlistment 
decision  than  the  teen's  own  beliefs  (Maze,  1989). 

The  1989  Recruit  Experience  Tracking  Survey  (RETS)  was 
developed  to  measure  Army  soldiers'  (n~4256)  attitudes  about 
their  Army  experiences  (Benedict,  1990).  RETS  does  not  probe 
into  opinions  about  women's  roles  in  combat,  but  it  does  provide 
some  insights  into  what  might  tend  to  motivate  some  women  to 
consider  re-enlistment.  Survey  questions  that  relate  to  re- 
erilistment  decisions  are  important  in  that,  they  could  also  affect 
the  initial  enlistment  decision.  Among  the  attitudes  RETS 
measured  were  perceptions  of  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Army  that  might  have  an  impact  upon  re-enlistment 
decisions. 


One  RETS  question  asked,  "How  likely  is  it  that  you  would 
re-enlist  if  the  Army  would  guarantee  ...  time  off  during  the 
week  to  attend  college?"  Of  the  men  (n=  3713)  and  women  (n=440) 
who  responded  to  this  question,  43.6  percent  of  female 
respondents  "definitely"  would  re— enlist  compared  to  only  33.6 
percent  of  the  males  (x2(i|)=23 .75,  p<.001).  Another  item  was 
designed  to  test  how  likely  respondents  would  be  to  re-enlist  if 
cash  bonuses  were  paid.  Five  different  levels  of  bonuses, 
ranging  from  $4,000  to  $20,000,  were  measured.  At  all  levels, 
women  were  more  likely  than  men  to  respond  that  they  "definitely" 
would  re-enlist  if  the  Army  would  guarantee  payment  of  a  cash 
bonus.  The  third  interesting  response  came  from  those  answering 
a  question  about  the  realism  of  Army  advertising  in  portraying 
life  in  the  Army.  Respondents  were  asked  how  much  they  agreed 
with  the  statement,  "It  bothers  me  that  Army  advertising  does  not 
realistically  portray  life  in  the  Army."  significantly  fewer 
females  (37.8%)  than  males  (46.9%)  "strongly  agreed"  with  this 
statement.  It  might  be  hypothesized  that  women  would  be  more 
bothered  than  they  currently  are,  if  they  were  exposed  to  more 
combat  role  training. 
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If  the  attitudes  and  perceptions  of  soldiers  surveyed  at  a 
time  just  prior  to  re-enlistment  can  be  used  to  target  issues 
that  potential  first-term  enlistees  might  be  concerned  with,  then 
RETS  could  offer  USAREC  some  assistance  with  those  specific 
issues. 


Research  from  Analogous  Settings 
Women  in  Nontraditional  Occupations 

Waite  and  Berryman  (1985)  have  conducted  extensive  analyses 
of  data  from  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Youth  Labor 
Market  Behavior  (NLS) .  The  NLS  was  a  longitudinal  study  with 
annual  interviews  from  1979  through  1983  of  a  large  (n=l2,686) 
sample  of  U.S.  youth  aged  14  to  21  in  the  first  year.  The  survey 
also  included  a  separate  sample  of  1,280  persons  on  active  duty 
in  the  military.  Waite  and  Berryman  focused  on  two  questions: 
the  initial  choice  of  a  nontraditional  occupation  and  turnover. 
Turnover  is  included  here  because  Waite  and  Berryman  view  job 
choice  as  an  on-going  process  which  incorporates  re-choices  as 
well  as  the  initial  choice.  Thus,  a  woman  who  leaves  a 
nontraditional  occupation  might  be  thought  of  as  failing  to  re¬ 
choose  it.  A  traditional  occupation  here  is  defined  as  one 
which,  in  the  civilian  sector,  is  composed  of  75  percent  or  more 
of  the  same  sex  (i.e.,  an  occupation  with  more  than  75%  females 
would  be  a  traditionally  female  occupation) . 

Waite  and  Berryman  found  several  factors  related  to  women's 
choosing  a  nontraditional  occupation.  For  young  women,  the 
greater  the  commitment  to  the  labor  force  (as  opposed  to  the 
home),  the  greater  -he  likelihood  of  choosing  traditionally  male 
occupations.  Also,  women  with  higher  ability  were  more  likely  to 
plan  continuous  labor  force  participation  and  therefore  to  choose 
traditionally  male  occupations.  In  addition,  higher  educational 
expectations  increased  the  probability  of  a  woman's  choosing  a 
traditionally  male  occupation. 

All  else  being  equal,  being  in  a  female-headed  household  at 
age  14  decreased  the  traditionality  of  girls'  occupational 
choices  by  six  percentage  points  and  increased  the  chances  of 
choosing  a  traditionally  male  occupation  by  eight  percent. 
However,  this  effect  did  not  hold  for  black  girls,  possibly 
because  it  has  always  been  a  more  common  household  form  among 
black  families  than  among  whites  or  Hispanics. 

One  of  the  roost  interesting  (and  potentially  important) 
findings  comes  from  exploratory  analyses  which  suggest  that 
military  enlistment  for  women  may  not  represent  choosing  a 
traditionally  male  occupation.  Since  women  can,  and  seem  to 
prefer  to,  enter  traditionally  female  occupations  in  the  military 
(e.g.,  secretary  or  medical  technician),  it  could  be  that  they 
select  military  service  as  a  means  of  combining  a  traditionally 
female  occupation  with  the  rewards  often  available  cnly  in 
traditionally  male  occupations  in  the  civilian  sector.  One  would 
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assume  that  the  choice  to  enter  combat  arms  would  be  an 
exception,  as  it  should  definitely  be  viewed  as  a  traditionally 
male  occupation.  Possibly,  we  need  to  distinguish  between  a  male 
occupation  (i.e.,  the  Army)  and  a  male  job  (e.g,,  infantry).  The 
Air  Force's  experience  with  gender-neutral  recruiting  since 
October,  1989  suggests  that  women  gravitate  toward  traditionally 
female  specialties, 1  and  lends  some  support  to  this  point. 

Girls  who  reported  that  significant  people  in  their  lives 
(i.e.,  parents,  friends,  etc.)  would  approve  of  enlistment  were 
more  likely  to  expect  to  enlist.  However,  they  were  also  more 
likely  to  expect  to  be  in  a  traditionally  female  occupation  when 
they  reached  age  35  and  were  no  more  likely  to  select  a 
traditionally  male  occupation. 

With  respect  to  turnover,  Waite  and  Berryman  found  that 
being  in  a  predominantly  male  or  female  occupation  had  no  effect 
on  women's  turnover  in  either  the  civilian  or  military  sample. 
However,  in  mixed  occupations  (defined  as  25-90%  female  in  the 
national  labor  force) ,  increases  in  the  proportion  female 
slightly  decreased  the  chances  of  women's  leaving  military 
service  within  the  one-year  period  examined.  Interestingly,  they 
also  found  lower  turnover  rates  for  men  in  predominantly  female 
occupations  in  the  civilian  sector. 

Waite  and  Berryman's  additional  findings  included  lower 
rates  of  turnover  among  black  women  in  t ie  military.  Also,  women 
enlistees  had  much  lower  exit  rates  fro;,  the  military  than 
civilians  in  comparable  jobs.  In  a  year's  time,  one  out  of  two 
exited  civilian  jobs,  while  only  one  out  of  five  exited  the 
military.  Presumably,  this  would  also  be  true  for  men,  given  the 
relative  difficulty  of  exiting  the  military  prematurely  as 
compared  to  leaving  a  civilian  job.  For  the  military  sample, 
both  men's  and  women's  turnover  decreased  among  those  with  formal 
trairing  for  the  job. 

Women  in  nontraditional  jobs  may  feel  more  stress  tnan  those 
in  traditional  jobs,  and  women  in  the  military  may  experience 
more  stress  than  men,  because  military  women  do  not  have  the  same 
kinds  of  social  support  systems  which  men  have  (Rottman,  1985) . 
This  may  partially  explain  why  women  in  the  Army  have  a  higher 
first-term  attrition  rate  than  men,  despite  the  fact  that  v'omer. 
in  the  NLS  study  reported  higher  intentions  to  re-enlist  than  men 
did  (Martin,  1987) .  However,  only  black  women  in  fact  have 
higher  re-enlistment  rates. 

Regarding  the  higher  female  attrition  rate,  when  pregnancy 
is  reiuovec)  as  a  factor,  the  difference  between  male  and  female 
first-term  attrition  rates  largely  disappears  (Hosek  &  Peterson, 
1990) .  In  a  practical  sense,  of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to 
remove  pregnancy  rates.  However,  this  does  suggest  that  women's 
higher  attrition  is  not  necessarily  due  to  stress  or  problems  in 
adjusting  lo  Army  life.  If  a  woman  completes  the  first  term  of 
enlistment,  she  may  be  more  likely  to  continue  in  the  military. 
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After  that  first  re-enlistment  point,  male  and  female  separation 
rates  are  basically  the  same. 

Women  in  the  Military  Forces  of  Other  Countries 

Among  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  members, 
Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and  Norway  employ 
women  in  combat  jobs.  Israel  and  the  United  States  each  employ 
about  ten  percent  women  in  the  military,  but  both  have  laws  or 
policies  which  exclude  women  from  combat.  While  we  do  not  have 
extensive  information  on  the  exact  strategies  used  for  recruiting 
women,  Canada  and  Norway  provide  two  examples  of  experiences  with 
women  in  combat  roles. 


Canada.  In  1987,  the  Canadian  Forces  (CF)  began  the  Combat 
Related  Employment  of  Women  (CREW)  study  as  a  five-year  empirical 
examination  of  mixed  gender  combat  arms  and  combat  support  arms 
units  in  the  army  and  navy.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  recommended 
that  all  gender-based  restrictions  on  employment  in  the  air  force 
be  removed.  The  CREW  study  originated  from  a  tasking  by  the 
Canadian  Minister  of  National  Defence  to  the  Department  of 
National  Defence  in  February,  1987,  *5to  develop  trial  options 
with  the  objective  of  determining  which  single  gender  units  and 
military  occupations  could  be  opened  to  mixed  gender  employment 
without  reducing  the  operational  effectiveness."  Areas  to  be 
included  in  the  CREW  effort  included  armour,  artillery,  field 
engineering,  infantry,  and  signals  units,  and  a  naval  warship 
[Director  General  Combat  Related  Employment  of  Women  (DG  CREW) , 
1987;  Lamerson,  1989]. 


In  1989,  the  Canadian  Human  Rights  Tribunal  ruled  that  all 
combat  positions  (except  aboard  submarines)  must  be  opened  to 
women  without  limitations  on  their  numbers.  Obviously,  there  is 
little  point  in  studying  the  feasibility  of  admitting  women  to 
combat  roles,  if  the  law  requires  that  a  service  do  so. 
Consequently,  CREW  was  changed  from  an  experiment  to  a  blueprint 
for  implementing  the  new  policy  (DG  CREW,  1989b) .  The  CREW 
implementation  plan  aims  to  integrate  women  into  the  military 
occupations  from  which  they  were  previously  barred,  in  a  manner 
which  will  cause  the  least  disruption  to  the  individuals  and 
units  involved. 


Ultimately,  the  CF  are  aiming  towards  a  goal  of  gender-blind 
recruiting,  but  practical  considerations  preclude  their 
immediately  putting  this  goal  into  operation  in  all  situations. 
One  consideration,  for  example,  is  to  avoid  assigning  only  one  or 
rwo  women  to  a  large  all-male  unit,  which  would  put  extra 
pressures  on  the  women  and  on  the  unit  as  both  learn  to  adapt. 
Consequently,  the  plan  calls  for  a  phased  introduction  of  women 
so  that  problems  in  mixed  gender  units  can  be  identified  and 
corrected  early  (DG  CREW,  1939c) .  The  CF  have  taken  the  position 
from  the  beginning  that  even  if  a  decision  were  made  to  open  all 
MOSs  to  women  without  waiting  for  the  trial  results,  the 
experience  gained  during  CHEW  would  benefit  all  combat  arms 
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units.  As  BG  Munro  put  it,  "without  competent  female  sailors  and 
soldiers  for  a  trial,  arguments  against  female  sailors  and 
soldiers  can  only  be  based  on  expectations.  Experience  is  a  more 
sound  basis  for  logic"  (DG  CREW,  1988a,  p.  7). 

The  CF  report  that  public  reaction  has  been  generally 
favorable  to  the  concept  of  opening  combat  jobs  to  women,  and  to 
the  idea  of  an  experiment  designed  to  collect  data  on  actual 
experiences  with  mixed  gender  units  (DG  CREW,  1988a) .  Other 
authors,  however,  claim  that  public  opinion  in  Canada  is  divided, 
even  among  feminist  groups  (Moore,  1989;  Suh,  1989).  Some 
opposition  among  feminists  would  not  be  surprising,  since  many 
are  pacifist  and  opposed  to  military  service  for  both  males  and 
females. 

Currently,  there  are  approximately  8700  women  serving  in  the 
Canadian  Forces.  As  of  January  1990,  229  women  were  enlisted  in 
the  army  or  navy  as  officers  or  non-commissioned  members  in  naval 
destroyer,  combat  arms,  and  combat  support  arms  occupations.  Of 
these,  102  had  completed  their  basic  occupation  training  (DG 
CREW,  1990a) .  When  recruiting  for  combat-related  positions,  the 
CF  found  that  there  were  more  than  adequate  numbers  of  female 
volunteers  for  the  signals  and  naval  occupations,  especially 
among  non-commissioned  members.  Greater  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  recruiting  women  for  infantry  and  artillery  MOSs 
although  the  task  w&s  not  infeasible  (DG  CREW  1988a) .  During  the 
first  year  of  CREW,  64  women  enlisted  for  the  infantry,  but  only 
about  34  went  on  to  training.  Some  were  released  or  reassigned 
for  medical  reasons,  while  others  simply  changed  their  minds 
about  their  willingness  to  undergo  infantry  training  and 
requested  release  or  reassignment  (DG  CREW,  1988b) .  Some  women 
did  transfer  into  the  combat  specialties,  but  most  have  held 
back,  just  as  men  who  enlist  for  other  MOSs  rarely  seek  transfer 
into  the  combat  arms  (DG  CREW,  1988a) . 

Only  in  infantry  training  have  the  CF  found  a  significant 
failure  rate  among  female  candidates.  Of  the  40  who  have 
attempted  it,  only  one  woman  so  far  has  been  able  to  complete  the 
16-week  infantry  training  course  (four  are  currently  still 
undergoing  training).  Women  in  the  other  combat  MOSs,  in 
contrast  to  infantry,  seem  to  have  training  completion  and 
attrition  rates  comparable  to  those  which  would  be  expected  among 
male  CF  members  (DG*  CREW,  1988b,  1989a,  1990b). 

The  failures  in  infantry  training  are  believed  to  be  due  to 
unsatisfactory  recruiting  and  screening,  as  well  as  stamina 
limitations  of  the  female  trainees.  The  Canadian  Forces  Training 
System  attributes  failures  partly  to  the  use  of  separate  fitness 
standards  in  basic  training,  wv  **e  men  and  women  are  trained  to 
different  physical  standards.  Since  completing  basic  training  is 
the  prerequisite  for  entering  infantry  training,  men  and  women 
come  into  the  more  rigorous  infantry  training  course  with 
different  initial  capabilities. 


Without  additional  information  on  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  infantry  training  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  we 
cannot  draw  firm  conclusions  regarding  the  feasibility  of 
recruiting  women  for  those  MOSt .  The  Canadian  experience  does 
lead  us  to  believe,  however,  that  a  great  deal  of  care  would  be 
needed  in  recruiting  women  for  the  infantry,  if  that  situation 
ever  arose.  Interviews  with  women  who  failed  to  complete  the  CF 
infantry  training  course,  but  who  came  closest  to  succeeding, 
suggest  that  the  women  being  recruited  as  candidates  for  the 
infantry  needed  to  receive  a  more  accurate  picture  of  the 
training  involved.  Almost  all  of  these  women  commented  that  the 
film  they  were  shown  during  recruitment  was  not  a  realistic 
portrayal  of  infantry  training  and  suggested  that  it  be  revised 
to  show  actual  training  exercises  and  conditions.  It  appears 
that  the  initial  pressures  to  provide  sufficient  volunteers  for 
the  CREW  trials  could  have  led  to  recruiting  ill-informed  and 
unprepared  candidates  for  the  infantry  (DG  CREW,  1990c) .  In 
other  combat  MOSs,  recruiting  women  could  be  somewhat  less 
problematic. 

The  numbers  of  women  involved  are  not  large  enough  to  draw 
general  conclusions,  but  Canada's  experience  with  recruiting  may 
be  informative  if  USAREC  should  need  to  recruit  women  for  the 
combat  arms.  It  is  especially  interesting  when  contrasted  with 
the  case  of  Norway,  which  has  been  very  successful  in  recruiting 
women  for  combat  positions; 

Norway.  Norway  opened  combat  jobs  to  women  in  1984  and  is 
today  the  only  country  which  permits  women  crew  members  on 
submarines.  Although  the  overall  percentage  of  women  in  the 
Norwegian  military  forces  is  still  very  small  (about  two 
percent) ,  recruiting  efforts  seem  to  be  quite  successful  due  to 
an  aggressive  advertising  campaign  which  targets  women.  Sixteen 
percent  of  all  voluntary  recruits  are  women,  giving  Norway  one  of 
the  highest  female  recruitment  rates  in  the  world  (Moore,  1989) . 
Therefore,  the  simple  fact  of  allowing  women  to  enter  combat 
positions  does  not  :’»eem  to  be  an  obstacle  to  effective 
recruiting,  provided  that  it  is  coupled  with  appropriate 
marketing  strategies.  We  do  not,  however,  have  any  information 
on  women's  success  rates  in  combat  positions. 

Women  in  Other  Branches  of  the  U.S.  Military 

The  Coast  Guard  differs  from  the  other  services  in  that  its 
women  are  unrestricted  by  the  law  which  prohibits  women  in  combat 
positions.  They  can  be  assigned  to  any  kind  of  duty  on  any  kind 
of  Coast  Guard  vessel,  some  of  which  are  expected  to  have  combat 
missions  in  wartime;  In  time  of  war,  jurisdiction  over  the  Coast 
Guard  is  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Transportation  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  However,  according  to  a  Navy  Judge 
Advocate  General  opinion,  the  statutory  restrictions  on  Navy 
women  would  not  apply  to  Coast  Guard  women,  although  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  authority  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
apply  similar  restrictions  (Ferber,  1987) .  Coast  Guard  policy  is 
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that  removal  of  women  crew  members  from  ships  which  might  be 
assigned  combat  missions  when  operating  with  the  Navy  would  be 
detrimental  to  ship  operations  (Ferber,  1987;  Rottman,  1985). 
Although  we  have  few  details  on  Coast  Guard  recruiting,  this  is  a 
potential  source  of  information  which  could  be  useful  in 
addressing  the  issue  of  recruiting  women  for  combat  positions. 

*  issues  Facing  Recruiters 

As  noted  in  the  introduction,  there  are  a  number  of  pro  and 
con  arguments  appearing  in  the  media  with  regard  to  the  issue  of 
women  in  combat.  The  most  prevalent  are  listed  below.  Our 
purpose  here  is  not  to  debate  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
women  should  be  allowed  in  combat,  but  rather  to  point  out  that 
these  are  the  arguments  which  USAREC  and/or  the  individual 
recruiter  would  nee^J  to  deal  with  and  counter  in  attempting  to 
effectively  recruit  women  for  combat  arms.  This  is  the  debate 
being  heard  by  both  the  young  women  who  are  potential  recruits 
and  those  who  influence  those  young  women's  decisions — their 
parents,  relatives,  and  friends — as  well  as  by  the  general 
public.  Understanding  the  specific  arguments  against  women 
serving  in  combat  would  aid  USAREC  planners  in  developing  new 
programs  to  ensure  female  accessions  should  it  become  necessary 
to  recruit  women  for  combat  roles. 

The  £*rmvmemt-  i  V7nTn*=>n  In  fTnTnbat* 
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Negative  views  of  women  serving  in  combat  roles  originate  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  Those  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  permitting  women  to  assume  combat  roles  (e.g.,  Mitchell,  1989; 
Reed,  1990)  often  cite  the  following  reasons; 

1.  Women  are  not  as  strong.  Females  have  physical 
limitations  which  restrict  their  performance.  They  also  tend  to 
have  higher  injury  rates. 

2.  Standards  are  not  equal.  Physical  standards  have  been 
modified  to  reflect  the  physiological  differences  between  female 
and  male  soldiers,  which  in  effect  lowers  the  standards  for  the 
females. 

3.  Women  are  not  fighters.  Women  may  not  possess  the 
"savagery"  that  would  be  required  in  the  battlefield. 

4.  Women  cannot  handle  combat  stress,  Little  data  exists 
that  demonstrates  how  men  and  women  would  interrelate  under  the 
strain  of  combat. 

i 

5.  We  should  protect  the  fairer  sex.  Women  should  not  be 
exposed  to  the  unpleasantries  of  war.  Being  taken  prisoner  could 
result  in  one's  torture,  rape,  or  death. 

6.  Women  are  poor  investments.  Women  have  a  higher  rate 
of  first-term  turnover  than  men.  This  translates  into  lower 
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retention  rates  and  higher  attrition  rates  than  men.  Women 
performing  in  male-oriented  jobs  tend  to  migrate,  over  time,  back 
into  those  jobs  usually  perceived  as  being  female. 

7.  Women  are  absent  more.  Women  take  off  more  time  than 
men.  It  is  suggested  that  this  is  due  in  part  to  "spurious 
physical  ailments,"  though  fewer  females  take  time  off  as  a 
result  of  substance  abuse  or  disciplinary  reasons. 

8.  Women  cause  staffing  problems.  Problems  arise  in 
management  of  duty  station  assignment  with  dual-servicemember 
families.  Other  issues  relating  to  single-parentage  and 
pregnancies  have  been  cited  as  being  problematic. 

9.  Women  cause  morality  problems.  Women  are  "three  times 
more  likely  to  be  discharged  for  homosexuality"  (Mitchell,  1989, 

p.  6)  . 


10.  Women  do  not  have  what  it  takes.  "Military  women  are 
less  aggressive,  less  daring,  less  likely  to  suppress  minor 
personal  hurts,  less  aware  of  world  affairs,  less  interested  in 
military  history,  less  respectful  of  military  tradition,  and  less 
inclined  to  make  the  military  a  career"  (Mitchell,  1989,  p.  7)  . 


11.  Women  have  lower  test  scores.  Women  score  lower  than 
men  on  entrance  tests  oriented  toward  subjects  involving  militar 
jobs. 


y 


12 .  Women  cause  disruption  that  affects  stability. 

Military  power  is  a  function  of  the  perception  of  our  military 
capability  along  with  the  propensity  to  use  that  capability. 
Military  readiness  could  be  adversely  affected  by  conflicting 
values.  This  would  manifest  itself  in  problems  with  unit 
cohesion.  This  conflict  could  affect  recruiting  efforts  and 
social  acceptance  of  draft  registration  requirements  (Cecil, 

1988)  . 

13.  There  would  be  a  drop  in  accessions.  "To  te) 1  women 
recruits  they  would  be  subjected  to  the  same  combat  liabilities 
as  men  would  surely: cause  a  drop  among  women  joining  the 
military"  (Moskos,  1990) . 

i 

The  above  points  are  some  of  the  arguments  with  which  Army 
recruiters  would  have  to  contend  if  they  needed  to  recruit  women 
for  combat  positions.  Certainly,  the  above  list  is  not 
exhaustive;  these  are  merely  the  more  common  themes.  In 
contrast,  some  of  the  more  favorable  arguments  are  presented 
below. 

Countering  the  Negative  Views 

The  list  of  arguments  against  women  in  combat  represents  a 
spectrum  of  perceptions  and  facto  ranging  from  physiological  to 
psychological  to  moral.  Holm  ^1982)  claims  that  commonly  held 
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"myths"  about  the  nature  of  combat  must  be  replaced  with  facts 
before  women  will  be  considered  suitable  for  combat  roles.  Many 
of  the  arguments  against  women  in  combat  are  reflected  in  her 
discussion  of  the  following  four  points,  which  Holm  claims 
represent  inaccurate  beliefs. 

1,  The  law  prohibits  women  from  combat.  According  to 
Holm,  the  first  myth  concerns  laws  that  prohibit  women  from 
serving  in  combat  roles.  There  is  no  "all-inclusive"  combat 
exclusion  law,  although  there  are  laws  that  prohibit  women  fram 
serving  aboard  naval  combat  vessels  or  in  combat  situations 
aboard  Navy  or  Air  Force  aircraft,  as  well  as  an  Army  policy  of 
excluding  women  from  positions  with  the  highest  risk  of  direct 
combat  involvement. 

2 .  Combat  duty  is  dangerous,  noncombat  duty  is  safe.  The 
second  myth  involves  the  nature  of  combat  and  how  it  can  be 
defined  in  modern  terms.  Holm  states  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  "to  make  clear  distinctions  between  what  does  and  what 
does  not  constitute  combat  duty,  and  what  is  or  is  not  a  combat 
mission"  (p.  395) .  The  myth  that  soldiers  in  combat  roles  face 
more  danger  than  those  in  rear  areas  (or  even  those  far  removed 
from  the  theatre  of  operations)  must  be  dispelled  because  new 
advances  in  military  technology,  and  the  increased  likelihood  of 
low-intensity  conflict  (vs.  conventional  warfare) ,  have  made  all 
areas  of  duty  equally  dangerous.  In  low-intensity  conflict  there 
is  no  "front"  in  the  conventional  sense,  or  rather  the  front  is 
everywhere  and  all  soldiers  are  equally  at  risk.  Holm  suggests 
that  the  distinctions  between  the  missions  of  those  in  combat 
roles  and  those  in  noncombat  roles  are  artificial  and 
misleading. 

3 •  Excluding  women  from  combat  will  protect  them.  The 
third  myth  that  Holm  claims  must  be  dispelled  is  the  one  that 
suggests  that  it  is  "possible  to  protect  women  from  the  risks  and 
horrors  of  combat  in  the  event  of  even  a  limited  war"  (p.  335). 
Holm  claims  that  the  record  shows  a  history  full  of  examples  of 
how  American  women  have  been  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  war  and 
suggests  that  leaders  should  be  more  concerned  with  addressing 
the  safety  needs  of  the  civilian  population  in  the  extreme 
example  of  a  nuclear  confrontation,  rather  than  worrying  about 
the  welfare  and  safety  of  female  soldiers. 

4.  Combat  soldiers  must  be  especially  strong.  The  last 
myth  that  Holm  wishes  to  abolish  is  the  false  notion  that  all 
forms  of  combat  activity  require  more  physical  strength  and 
stamina  than  most  women  possess.  As  our  technology  advances,  the 
requirement  for  "sheer  brawn"  is  replaced  with  the  need  for 
highly  educated  and  intelligent  people.  This  myth  must  be 
eliminated  because  the  changing  nature  of  our  defense  arsenal, 
and  the  trend  toward  smaller,  more  dispersed  units,  intensifies 
the  need  to  recruit  more  intelligent  soldiers,  soldiers  with 
problem-solving  capabilities. 
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In  addition  to  Holm's  case  for  reexamining  the  nature  of 
modern  warfare,  other  positive  views  of  women  in  the  Army  and  in 
combat  have  been  presented  by  several  authors.  These  include: 

5.  Women  are  equal  to  men  in  competence.  Women  in  the 
military  are  performing  their  duty  requirements  to  the  same  level 
of  professional  competence  as  their  male  counterparts  (Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  1588). 

6.  There  is  no  proof  that  women  cannot  do  the  job. 
According  to  McNally  (1985),  "...  a  thorough  review  of  the 
tests  and  experiments  which  have  been  conducted  concerning  women 
in  the  military  and  an  analysis  of  the  traditional  arguments 
against  women  serving  in  combat  conclude  that  there  exists  no 
persuasive  evidence  to  suggest  that  women  will  not  perform 
effectively  when  allowed  to  serve  in  combat,  roles." 

7.  There  is  proof  that  women  can  do  the  job.  The  U.S. 

Army  Research  Institute  has  conducted  two  very  large  studies, 
MAXWAC  and  REFWAC,  which  were  designed  to  observe  women  in 
various  combat  situations.  (MAXWAC  refers  to  a  study  of  the 
maximum  proportion  of  women  which  could  be  permitted  in  various 
units  without  degrading  the  unit's  performance.  REFWAC  refers  to 
a  study  of  women  in  the  REFORGER  exercises  in  Europe.)  Both 
studies  produced  similar  results.  Most  of  the  women  performed 
adequately  under  simulated  combat  conditions  (No  "special 
stresses,"  1980). 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  pro  and  con  arguments  which 
recruiters  might  face  if  combat  exclusions  policies  were  modified 
and  it  became  necessary  to  recruit  women  for  combat  roles.  Also, 
the  general  problems  of  military  personnel  which  are 
traditionally  seen  as  women's  issues  (e.g.,  child-care 
provisions,  assignments  for  dual-career  marriages,  sexual 
harassment) ,  while  not  specific  to  the  issue  of  women  in  combat, 
are  increasingly  being  discussed  in  the  popular  media  (e.g.,  see 
The  Washington,  Post  series  on  "Women  in  the  Military,"  September 
24-26,  1989)  and  could  exaggerate  prob?.ems  of  recruiting  females 
if  women  were  admitted  to  combat  arms.  In  addition,  recruiters 
would  be  faced  with  the  changing  demographic  characteristics  of 
the  U.S,  population. 

The  Feroinizaticn  of  the  Workforce 

The  demographic  changes  affecting  the  availability  of  males 
for  the  pool  of  military  manpower  might  create  more  reliance  on 
women  to  help  fill  the  vacant  slots.  Some  of  these  would  be  in 
nontraditional  soldiering  roles.  Until  now,  the  actual  growth  of 
female  manning  levels  has  been  in  traditional  areas  such  as 
administration,  communications,  and  medical  (Seeney,  Divalentin, 

&  Halbrook,  1987) .  Over  the  next  15  years,  the  participation  of 
women  in  the  U.S.  workforce  is  expected  to  continue  to  increase. 
By  2000,  approximately  47%  of  the  workforce  will  be  female,  and 
61%  of  all  females  will  be  in  the  workforce.  Another  way  to  look 
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at  this  is  that  three  fifths  of  new  labor  force  entrants  over  the 
next  15  years  will  be  female  (Johnston,  1987 ;  kutscher,  1989). 

The  implications  of  tnis  demographic  shift  for  the  Army  are 
that  the  available  pool  of  new  recruits  will  become  increasingly 
more  female  and  policy  changes  might  be  necessary  to  enable  these 
female  soldiers  to  function  in  critical  and  heretofore  strictly 
male  job  areas,  such  as  the  combat  arms.  Of  course,  it  is  also 
possible  that  force  reductions  would  tend  to  minimize  any  effects 
of  the  changing  workforce.  As  the  U.S.  Army  draws  fewer  and 
fewer  enlistees  from  the  population,  it  becomes  less  and  less 
vulnerable  to  demographic  shifts  of  this  nature.  Although  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  report,  this  issue  raises  an  important 
question:  Would  force  reductions  result  in  a  return  to  a  policy 
of  "last  hired,  first  fired"  for  women? 


Recruiting  Focus 


In  terms  of  recruiting  new  females  into  the  ranks  of  the 
three  combat  arms  branches,  it  would  seem  incumbent  upon  USAHEC 
to  address  any  negative  perceptions  before  volunteers  can  be 
expected  to  seriously  consider  these  branches  as  viable  career 
options.  Addressing  these  issues  could  involve  several 
strategies : 


1.  Offer  some  forms  of  incentives  to  join  in  spite  of  any 
"bad  press"  or  negative  opinions.  The  same  reasons  that,  men  use 
for  not  wanting  to  join  the  combat  arms  over  the  braiiches  of 
their  choice  may  be  the  same  reasons  that  females  would  use  for 
not  wanting  to  join  the  combat  arms.  Once  the  combat  arms  were 
opened  up  to  females,  they  might  have  to  rationalize  their 
decision  to  enter  these  branches  (being  fully  aware  of  the 
challenges  and  dangers)  by  the  process  of  cognitive  dissonance. 
Incentives  such  as  the  Army  College  Fund  (ACF) ,  bonuses,  and 
fast-track  promotions  in  grade  could  be  used  to  facilitate 
recruiting  women.  In  addition,  there  may  be  some  variability  in 
perceptions  of  serving  in  the  combat  arms  between  women  entering 
the  enlisted  ranks  versus  those  entering  the  officer  corps.  If 
this  were  the  case,  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  develop 
different  marketing  efforts  for  the  two  groups. 


2.  Focus  marketing  efforts  upon  counteracting,  dispelling, 
or  acknowledging  the  negative  aspects.  The  overall  goal  would  be 
to  minimize  the  most  severe  of  the  negative  aspects,  such  as 
being  raped  cr  killed,  while  presenting  a  realistic  portrayal  of 
the  lesser  negatives  such  as  the  work  being  more  physically 
demanding. 


3.  Simultaneously,  much  more  emphasis  could  be  placed  upon 
the  positive  features  or  attributes  of  joining  the  combat  arms. 
More  research  needs  to  be  done  into  the  questions  of  how  the 
relative  strengths  of  motivators,  satisfiers,  and  dissatisf iers 
would  yield  behavioral  predictability  of  women  joining  the  combat 
arms.  One  possibility  (not  specific  to  combat  arms)  would  be  to 
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develop  a  higher  degree  of  visibility  for  those  Army  women 
currently  in  command  positions.  Young  women  would  thus  have  role 
models  and  the  parents  of  those  young  women  would  be  made  more 
aware  of  the  career  potential  in  the  Army. 

Research  Directions 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  discussion  and  examination  of  some 
of  the  available  research,  a  number  of  different  questions  are 
suggested.  These  include: 

1.  Would  women  want  to  join  the  combat  arms  branches  at  all? 

2.  Would  women  want  to  join  the  Army  at  all  since  they  would  now 
be  faced  with  assignment  to  combat  duties?  They  knew  that  there 
was  danger  before,  but  they  also  knew  that  it  was  limited.  Now 
they  could  be  in  direct  combat  situations  where  the  danger  is 
most  certainly  known  to  exist. 

3.  Would  women  be  more  likely  to  join  the  combat  arms  branches 
because  of  the  increased  incentives? 

4.  Would  women  still  enlist,  but  request  no-risk  (e.g.,  DCPC  P7) 
assignments  because  they  are  safer? 

5.  Would  men  be  more  likely  to  enlist  in  combat  arms  positions 
because  they  would  be  perceived  as  less  risky  than  previously 
thought?  Men  might  reason  that  the  positions  cannot  be  that 
dangerous  if  women  are  allowed  to  enter  them.  Or  some  might 
prefer  a  mixed  to  a  single-sex  environment. 

6.  What  would  be  the  key  adverse  perceptions  that  recruiting 
would  have  to  overcome  in  order  to  make  mission? 

Answering  these  questions  would  probably  require  several 
different  approaches.  Survey  research  which  explicitly  solicits 
answers  from  current  and  potential  recruits  is  one  possibility. 
Studying  changes  in  national  opinion  on  the  topic  of  women  in 
combat  is  another  possible  avenue  of  inquiry.  Examining  the 
recruiting  problems  and  strategies  of  civilian  organizations 
which  bear  some  similarity  to  the  military  is  a  third  possibility 
which  could  be  helpful. 

Future  survey  Research 

In  addition  to' previously  conducted  surveys  described  in  the 
earlier  section  on  attitudinal  data,  the  1990  Survey  of  High 
School  Youth  and  Parents  is  currently  being  administered.  This 
project  will  survey  10,000  high  school  juniors  and  seniors,  with 
a  separate  sample  of  300  parents.  Since  the  student  survey  is 
being  conducted  in-class,  it  should  yield  a  high  response  rate. 
Included  in  this  survey  are  two  questions  addressing  the  issue  of 
women  in  combat  (see  Appendix  B) .  The  first  asks  whether 
respondents  favor  or  oppose  changing  the  law  so  that  women  would 
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be  allowed  to  volunteer  for  combat  assignments.  The  second  asks 
how  likely  respondents  would  be  to  serve  in  the  Army  if  women 
were  permitted  to  volunteer  for  combat  assignments.  The  purpose 
is  to  assess  opinions  on  a  change  in  policy  and  any  likely  change 
in  enlistment  intentions  if  women  are  admitted  to  combat 
positions.  Final  results  are  not  yet  available,  but  data  from 
these  questions  should  give  us  additional  information  on  the 
attitudes  of  U.S.  youth  toward  women  in  combat. 

We  can  also  incorporate  items  dealing  with  the  issue  of 
women  in  combat  into  an  addendum  to  the  USAREC  New  Recruit 
Survey.  The  New  Recruit  Survey  is  an  on-going  survey  of  Army 
soldiers  at  the  time  of  entry  onto  active  duty.  During  the 
summer  of  1990  a  supplementary  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  C) 
will  be  administered  along  with  the  NRS.  This  questionnaire  asks 
about  both  the  respondents'  opinions  on  the  question  of 
permitting  women  in  combat  and  the  possible  impact  on  their 
enlistment  intentions  which  such  a  change  would  have.  Data  from 
this  survey  should  give  us  a  much  better  picture  of  the 
consequences  for  recruiting  if  the  combat  MOSs  are  opened  to 
women. 

Studying  Civilian  Organizations  with  Parallels  to  the  Military 

We  have  reviewed  some  of  the  activities  that  the  military 
establishments  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  have 
undertaken  to  study  women  in  combat.  Another  approach  is  to 
focus  upon  analogous  organizations  such  as  large  police  and  fire 
departments.  The  similarities  between  these  and  Army  combat 
organizations  could  be  analyzed  for  recruiting  purposes. 

Specific  issues  to  study  could  include: 

1.  Elements  of  danger  in  the  line  of  duty. 

2.  Interpersonal  relations  between  genders. 

3.  Performance  of  duties  under  emotional  and  physical 
stress. 

4.  Retention  rates. 

5.  Recruiting  costs  and  methodologies. 

6.  Equal  opportunity  for  career  advancement  for  both  males 
and  females. 

For  example,  in  one  study  of  71  male  Los  Angeles  police 
officers,  the  officer's  rank,  rank  of  partner,  time  on  the  job, 
and  quality  of  contact  were  all  predictive  of  the  men's 
attitudes.  The  officers  participated  in  pre-  and  post-testing  to 
measure  attitudes  toward  working  with  female  police  partners. 
Hypotheses  which  proposed  a  positive  change  in  males'  attitudes 
about  working  with  women  as  a  result  of  favorable  perceptions  of 
females'  competence  were  not  supported  (Glaser,  1983).  Perhaps 
conducting  studies  of  large  police  and  fire  departments' 
recruiting  programs  would  yield  useful  data  to  benefit  the 
planning  at  USAREC. 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

A  number  of  different  areas  have  been  reviewed  here,  ranging 
from  historical  precedents  for  women  in  combat  to  current 
attitudes  toward  eliminating  combat  restrictions  to  future 
challenges  facing  recruiters.  Our  intention  throughout  has  been 
to  provide  a  broad  picture  of  the  issue  and  its  implications  for 
recruiting  young  women  (and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  young  men)  into 
the  U . S .  Army . 

Attitudes  and  opinions  on  the  topic  of  women  in  combat  are 
quite  mixed,  with  no  real  consensus  emerging.  This  :\s  often  true 
when  a  social  change  of  this  magnitude  is  under  consideration. 

We  might  argue,  however,  that  this  change  is  not  merely  under 
consideration,  but  already  occurring  due  to  the  changing  nature 
of  warfare  (as  evidenced  by  the  case  of  CPT  Bray  in  Panama) .  In 
this  particular  case,  the  mixture  of  attitudes  may  also  reflect 
that  fact  that  individuals,  when  queried  about  their  opinions, 
are  be  focusing  on  different  aspects  of  the  question.  For  one 
person,  the  potential  dangers  facing  women  in  combat  arms  may  be 
the  most  important  issue.  For  another,  the  question  of  women's 
competence  in  combat  may  be  the  overriding  concern.  We  have 
noted  the  distinction  between  women  in  combat  and  women  in  combat 
arms,  as  well  as  the  distinction  between  volunteering  for  combat 
and  being  involuntarily  assigned. 

Even  though  women  have  never  been  actively  recruited  for 
combat  arms  positions  in  the  U.S.,  other  NATO  countries  have 
recruited  and  utilized  women  in  combat  jobs  with  varying  degrees 
of  success.  Although  the  numbers  of  women  are  still  relatively 
small,  there  are  potentially  useful  examples  in  the  experiences 
of  Canada  and  Norway. 

Some  of  the  relevant  findings  from  past  surveys  and  national 
polls  were  presented  and  discussed,  as  well  as  suggestions  for 
future  research  questions  and  directions.  Little  material  which 
bears  directly  on  the  issue  is  currently  available,  but 
additional  information  about  the  attitudes  and  motivations  of  new 
recruits  and  high  school  youth  should  be  forthcoming  shortly. 
Specific  items  have  been  incorporated  into  new  and  existing 
questionnaires  in  order  to  obtain  more  applicable  data. 

Finally,  we  noted  some  of  the  issues  and  arguments  which 
recruiters  might  face  in  attempting  to  recruit  women  for  combat 
positions,  and  made  a  few  suggestions  regarding  the  focus  of 
recruiting  efforts.  We  believe  that  eliminating  or  modifying  the 
combat  exclusion  for  women  would  have  direct  ramifications  for 
USAREC's  policies  and  practices  at  two  levels — national  marketing 
approaches  and  individual  recruiter  tactics.  Recruiting 
strategies  would  need  to  be  developed  or  modified  to  assure 
female  accessions.  If  so,  new  or  revised  strategies  for 
recruiters  would  also  need  to  be  reflected  in  recruiter  training 
programs . 
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Date  at  Source  Document: 
Sub  jec  t : 


National  Opinion  Rtptarch  Center 

National  adult 

1506 

for tonal 

FEB  1982  End inp  data:  APR  1982 

Seneral  Social  Survey  19B2  Supplement 
fart  Ot  A  Continuing  Eerie*  Ot  Social  Indicator* 

JUL  1983 

WDtIEN 

DEFENSE 


rjuL  Question  id  osnorc  cssess  R276D 


» 


h-ll 


Queition: 

8278E  <  t  'ii  going  to  read  you  a  li«t  of  jobt  that  google  eight  lev#  in 
Ihe  areed  fercet  firm  toll  or  ahether  you  think  a  aonen  ehould  or  ehould 

net  to  ettigned  to  each  job.  attuning  oho  it  trainod  to  do  it. ) _  Corrender 

of  a  largo  eilitery  dot* 


fiotponttt: 
Should 
Should  net 
Don't  know 


srx 
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Survey  Organitatlen: 
f epvlation. 

^ogulation  Site: 
Interview  ntthod: 
loginning  data: 

Source  Cocunont: 

Study  Note: 

Conducted  St  nr  a  1472. 
Dot#  of  Source  Document. 

Subject: 


Motional  Opinion  Reteerck  Canter 

Notional  adult 

1526 

for tonal 

FEI  JOB?  Ending  data:  API  IVfi! 

Senerai  Social  Survey  1082  Supglenont 

Port  Of  A  Continuing  Seriet  Of  Social  Indlcatore 

UUL  1483 

WOMEN 

DEFENSE 


FULL  0 JEST J On  ID  USNDFC  6SSB2S  *27eE 


A- IB 


Oueiti on . 

R270F  (!'•  going  te  read  new  *  lift  of  jett  that  fiepli  night  have  in 
th*  a^rts  forces  Piitti  tell  et  whether  you  think  a  noran  thould  or  ehould 
not  fee  aitignii  to  each  job.  aifwoing  the  it  trained  to  do  it.  »...  Soldier  in 
hand-to-hand  cenbat 

0f  tpomet 
Should 
Should  not 
Don't  know 

Survey  Crganiiatlon: 

Population: 

Population  Site: 

Interview  oethed: 

Beginning  date. 

Source  Decunent: 

Study  Note: 

Conducted  Since  1*72. 

Date  of  Source  Decunent:  JJL  1*03 
Subject  IGUEN 

defense 


FVlL  0JEST10N  ID  USNOFC  6SSB25  0270F 


34  X 

M 

3 

National  Opinion  Retearcfc  Center 

National  adult 

1306 

Pergonal 

PEI  1*02  Ending  data:  APR  1*02 

Central  Social  Survey  1*B2  Supplenent 
Part  Of  A  Continuing  Serlet  Of  Social  Indicator! 


A-19 


Oueition: 

R27B3  (l'»  going  to  root  gou  a  lilt  of  jet>»  that  people  Might  have  in 
the  «r»te  force!  0] iitt  toll  ee  »hether  you  think  a  •orun  ehowld  or  ehould 
not  be  ottignod  to  toch  Jot.  atewoing  oho  io  trained  to  do  it». . .  A  jot 
trantport  pilot 

Retpeneoo: 

Should 
Should  net 
Don't  know 

Surveg  Organisation: 

Population: 

Population  Site: 

Interview  aethod: 

(•ginning  goto: 

Source  Pocunont: 

6tudy  Note: 

Conducted  Since  1972. 

Date  of  Source  Docuoent:  JUL  19B'J 
Subject:  WOnEN 

DEFENSE 


full  question  id  usnopc  6SSB2S  K27«g 


71* 

27 

2 

Motional  Opinion  Reeearch  Canter 

Motional  odult 

1586 

Peroonoi 

FTP  1982  Ending  date.  AFP  1982 

•eneral  Social  Surveg  1962  Supplenent 
Part  Of  A  Continuing  Serioe  Of  Social  Indieeterc 


A- 20 


Ouettien: 

R278H  ( t  '•  | o in |  to  foot  you  o  l»«t  of  Jobt  that  m°M>  *i»ht  hove  in 
the  erred  force*  Plooto  toll  o>o  ohether  you  think  «  ooren  thculd  or  thould 
not  to  e*tign*d  to  o o c h  job.  enuring  the  it  trained  to  to  it.)...  Air 
iofonto  rutile  gunner  in  tho  United  Stele* 


Retpontet: 
Should 
Should  not 
Don't  tnoo 


t>7X 

48 
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Survey  Or  genl jetton; 

Pop  u  1  e  t  i  on: 

Population  Silt: 
Interview  rethod; 
loginning  dote: 

Source  Document: 

Study  Note 

Conducted  Since  1972 
Cote  of  Source  Docvrent: 
Subject . 


Wetlir.;l  Opinion  Reteerch  Center 

Kit  to. io 1  odult 

1516 

Pertonal 

FT*  1982  Ending  dote:  APR  1982 

6onorol  Soriel  Survey  1982  Supplonont 
Pert  Of  A  Continuing  Serlet  Of  Social  Indicatort 

JUL  1983 
WOMEN 

defense 


pull  ouestion  id  usnopc  assess  R27BH 


Ouritien: 

R27GI  il'a  |eir>|  te  reef  you  a  liet  of  jebc  that  people  ai|ht  have  in 
t  h  *  «rr»fl  tcun  N  (ait  tail  at  »hrther  ygu  think  *  aonen  ikouU  or  ehould 
net  it  ettifned  te  tech  job.  at»v>in|  tu  it  trained  te  do  it.  >...  A  crew 
amber  on  e  cerbet  ehip 

Ketpentee: 

Should  MX 

6hould  ret  41 

Don't  knew  9 

Survey  Or|eniietlon:  Netienel  Opinlen  Reieirck  Center 

Population:  National  adult 

Population  Site:  1304 

Interview  aethod:  Pertenal 

Irjtnninj  fate:  FEB  19B2  Endinj  Bate:  APR  19S2 

Source  Document:  Seneral  Social  Survey  1982  Suppleaent 

Study  Note:  Part  Of  A  Centinuinj  Striae  Of  Social  Indlcatere 

Conducted  Since  1972. 

Cate  of  Source  Docurent:  JUL  19S3 
Subject:  MOMEN 

DEFENSE 


full  question  id  usndfc  cssess  R2781 


Ourttien: 

*279A  At  Par  at  you  knew,  art  wooen  new  ettignef  t o  jebt  in  tbe  orate 
force*  that  wevlf  eipote  then  to  ceakat.  or  art  wonen  not  assigned  to  such 
job»? 

Response* : 

Yet,  they  art  22% 

No.  they  an  not  65 

Don't  knew  23 

Survey  Orgeni let  ion:  Notion*)  Opinion  Research  Center 

Population:  National  ofult 

Population  Site:  1586 

Interview  eethoO:  Personal 

■»8 inning  «ate:  FEB  1982  Cnfing  <ate:  APR  1982 

Source  Docunent:  ftneral  Serial  6urvey  1982  Cwppleeient 

Stuiy  Note:  Part  Of  A  Continuing  Series  Of  Social  Xnficetora 

Contuc tetf  Since  1972. 

Date  of  Source  Docuaent:  JUL  1983 
Subject:  VONEN 

DEFENSE 
INFO* HAT ION 


FULL  O'JEETJON  ID  USnDPC  8SSB2S  R279A 


h~23 


Qyrttien 

P2792  A*  fir  a*  you  know.  ir»  von*n  in  tb*  iriii  fore**  now  at*ign*d  to 
dirty  job*  lit*  repairing  trust*  or  *th*r  Mavy  aquipnint.  or  or*  *ien*n  not 
*i*ign»d  to  *ucfi  job*? 

Rtifonm 

Vo*.  th*y  or* 

No.  th»y  or*  not 
Don't  know 

•wrv*y  Ot|*nitOtlon: 

Population: 

Population  Sit*: 

Int*rvi«w  atthod: 

■•ginning  Oat*: 

Sourc*  Document: 

6tudy  Not*: 

Conduct**  Sine*  1972. 

Cat*  of  Bourc*  Docvaant:  JUl  1913 
Subject:  WOMEN 

DEFENSE 
INFORMATION 


49X 

24 

28 

National  Opinion  R*»*arch  C*nt*r 

National  o*ult 

1306 

P*r*onol 

FEB  1982  Cndlng  dot*:  APR  1982 

6*n*r*l  Social  6urv*y  1982  6uppl*n*nt 
Part  Of  A  Continuing  Ctrl**  Of  Social  Indicator* 


full  ojestjon  id 


USNORC  6SSB2S  R279B 


Ouaitien 

R279C  At  far  «|  you  Inot.  Aft  *(»»n  In  tM  trtil  forcaf  net  Attigntd  to 
job t  aibara  tnay  Aavt  connand  ovar  aan.  or  off  »o*«n  not  attigntd  to  ouch 
jobc? 

Rttponoto: 

Vtt.  they  or* 

No.  thay  an  not 
Don't  know 

Swrvty  Grgani lotion: 

Population: 

Population  Silt: 

Intarviata  aiatnod: 
loginning  data: 

Sourca  Docunant: 

Study  Nett. 

Conductad  Binca  1972. 

Data  of  Sourca  Docvnant:  JUL  1983 
Sutjact:  WOMEN 

DEFENSE 
INFORMATION 


47* 

C7 

26 

National  Opinion  Koooarclt  Cantor 

National  adult 

15P6 

Paraonal 

FES  1982  Ending  data:  APS  1982 

Central  Social  Survay  19B2  Supplanant 
Pavt  Of  A  Continuing  Sarioo  Of  Social  Indicatoro 


FULL  OjESTION  id  USNORC  6SS82S  R279C 


Cuoct ion 

*2B  Might  hew.  th*  Unite*  tutu  Ami<  r»rcn  art  itifflf  only  by 
veluntoor*  It'*  boen  gropo***  that  18  to  20  year  alt  eon  an*  amn  register 
♦or  goitiblt  Military  service  Do  you  think  both  eon  *n<  eoetn  »4  tho»»  ago* 
ehcuia  rogitter  fir  geitlble  allttary  iirvltti  ehoul*  only  a»n  r«gi«t*r.  or 
to  you  eppoo*  registration? 


litgonaea: 

loth  otn  and  acorn  81X 

Hon  only  91 

Oifou  registration  14 

No  opinion  4 


Survey  Organ! lation: 
Population: 

Population  lira: 
Interview  eethoO: 
loginning  lata: 

Source  Docuesnt: 

Data  of  Source  Docuront 
Sub jo 1 1 . 


CIS  Nm/Ne*  Verb  Tinea 

Notional  afult 

1336 

Telephone 

FEB  13.  1188  EM  mi  Sato:  FEB  17.  1188 
CBS  Nawt/New  Verb  Tinea 
FEB  IT.  ITU 
DEFENSE 

WOHEN 


FULL  OJESTION  IT 


USCBSNVT  eri9B0  K2E 


Quthtion: 

82  If  a  traft  >  irt  to  bate**  n»ee»»arg.  ebovld  gtvng  toMn  be  required 
»e  participate  •*  wt 11  at  %e>:ng  Kin,  «r  net? 

(?•  ;  pentet : 

Should 
Should  net 
Don't  knew 

Svrvtij  Organ! ration  tall  up  OTgeniiatien 

Ptitarch  Spen*or;  Pia*»aa»k 

Population:  Young  people  aged  18  to  34 

Population  Site:  868 

Interview  aethod:  Telephone 

•  vplnnir.g  fate:  31,  1488  Ending  date:  )FU  1*  1488 

Eource  Document:  8ellup/Nea»»eek 

Cate  of  Source  Demount:  FEI  18,  1488 
Subject:  DEFENSE 

YOUTH 
WOMEN 


FULL  QUESTION  It  WSGALNEW  821888  82 


MX 

4? 

3 


h-21 


duration 

R5  Would  vou  fa vor  or  eppete  tho  r#i,  i etration  of  the  nonet  of  #1 
aortn  undtt  tbete  c  i  r  t  um  tone  o  t  lac  that  in  the  event  of  an  eettrgencg 
tint  needed  to  call  tip  p»ep!a  for  o  draft  would  do  reduced'! 


Hr 


tponoa t • 

Pa  vor 
Op  pet* 
Don't  tnoo 


M* 

44 
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Survey  Organ! tation: 
Petearch  Sponter: 
Population. 

Population  6ito: 
Interview  rtthod: 
Beginning  data 
Source  Docunent: 

Cate  of  Source  Document: 
Subject: 


Callup  Organiiation 
Nivialik 

Young  people  aged  18  to  84 
960 

Telephone 

OAN  31,  lose  Ending  date: 

Cellup/Neutoeek 

PEG  10,  1980 

DEFENSE 

YOUTH 

WOMEN 


r£i 


1.  1980 


FULL  QUESTION  1C  USOALNEW  0218B0  PS 


th* 


Ouevtion: 

©avE  I *  e  tr»tt  *«r»  to  feecort  mtititry,  ehould  qoung  tottn  m  required 
to  porticipote  II  •  (l  qOung  eon.  «r  net? 

llitMM" 

Should 
Should  net 
Mo  Opinion 

Survey  Or  jeni  totion.  Sellup  Or|oniiotlon 

Populetion:  Notional  edult 

Populetion  Silo:  1984 

Interview  Method:  Pereonol 

Beg inning  dot*  PEI  1.  1980  Ending  dote:  FEJ  4.  1980 

Court*  Docuntnt:  Sollup  Pell-Aipo 

Dote  of  Source  Document:  FEB  4.  1980 
SuOject:  DEFENSE 

MOMEU 


PULL  QUESTION  id  USGAU.UP.lt4B  O09E 


SIX 

49 

4 


Our  it  ion 

029h  would  yov  favor  or  oppoit  th#  r*|l»tration  of  tht  nar«*  of  oil 
young  wotitn  unfltr  tn»»r  UrcuntihCH  (to  that  In  the  event  of  on  energenew 
t h *  tine  ntretd  to  coll  people  up  for  o  Craft  •eulf  ft*  reduced)? 


Favor 
Oppoee 
No  Of  mien 


frSX 
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Survey  Orjanliat ion: 
Population: 

Population  Site: 
Interview  aethod: 
••Binning  data: 

Source  Cocuftent: 

Cell  of  Sturco  Document: 
Subject: 


•allup  Organliotion 
National  adult 
1584 

Personal 

FES  1.  Iffie  Ending  date:  FEB 

6*  11  up  Poll-Aipo 

FEB  4.  I960 

DEFENSE 

WONEN 


4.  1980 


FUU.  OwESTlON  ID  VSGALLUP.  1148  O09H 


P.-20 


Ouottion 

OCZ7B  I#  a  draft  »*r»  to  fcocant  ohould  young  oomn  to 

roquirod  to  participate  at  util  «i  young  o>on,  or  not? 


Rnpomti 
Should 
Should  not 
No  Opinion 

Survty  Orgeni  lotion: 
f opulot i on. 

Population  Slit: 
Interview  nothod: 
•oginning  dato: 

Bourto  Docunent: 

Cato  of  Sourco  Document: 

Sut  Jtc t: 


Sal lup  Organiiation 
National  odult 
1548 

Personal 

ju.  ii.  itee  cndti 
Gallup  Pell-Aipo 
jw.  14.  lose 
defense 

NOHEN 


49X 

47 
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(to:  JUL  14.  1980 


FULL  O'JEST  1  ON  ID 


OSSALLUF*.  1159.  QBB7B 


0  tuition: 

OOC7E  Po  you  fiver  or  oppoti  thi  njdtration  if  the  run  c f  al 
«or«n  undr  thill  cite un tine • I  do  that  in  the  ovint  Of  a  aniriincy 
tin  niido  to  call  up  people  for  a  #raft  vault  li  reduce t>t 

RnpiMii: 

Pevor  49ii 

Oppooi  4E 

No  Opinion  * 


Survey  Orianiiation: 
Population: 

Population  Sita: 
Interview  Olthod; 
•eginninj  <ati: 

Sourci  Pocunont: 

Pati  of  Sourci  Decwoont: 
Subject: 


Sal lup  Or|onitatian 
National  adult 
1948 

Personal 

JUL  11.  1988  Ending  date:  JUL  14.  1988 

Sallup  Pcll-Alpp 

JUL  14,  1988 

DEFENSE 

UOnEN 


PULL  0  JEST  I  ON  IP  US&ALUiP.  1199.  0887E 


young 

the 


A- 2  2 


Out  1 1 i on : 

005  Ot  %eu  opprovt 
cannot  It  <raftafl? 

Vt*.  approvt 
No.  aiaapprovt 
Don't  Know 

Survey  Organ! tatien: 
Population: 

Population  Citt: 
Interview  otthot: 
ftjinning  (atf: 

Source  Docunent: 

Data  e#  Source  Document: 
Subject: 


or  fiaapprovt  of  the  Supraae  Court  ruling  that  »onen 


MX 

* 


Gallup  Organi lotion 
Motional  afwlt 
1514 

Partonal 

JJL  31.  1981  Cniing  <ato:  AUO  9.  1*61 

Gallup  Pal t-Aipo 

AUG  9.  1981 

DEFENSE 

WOMEN 


fuel  question  id  usoau.up.iis0  oes 


duration 

KS  Recently.  the  u  6  Supreme  Court  rulef  that  all  aeeen  art  t«»rpt  f  ror 
Military  registration.  Do  you  favor  ar  oppose  eienpting  wonen  f ror  Military 
reg  i  otrat ion? 


fMponiil; 
Favor 
Oppott 
Net  sura 


49* 

46 
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Survey  Organ! tatlan: 
Population: 

Population  Site: 
Interview  aethof. 
Beginning  fate: 

Source  Docunent: 

Pate  of  Source  Pocuaent: 
Subject: 


Lou  it  Marr*t  t  Associates 

National  afult 

1S4B 

Telephone 

AUG  11.  1VB1  ending  Bate:  AUG  IS.  1*61 
Harris  Survey 
SEP  24.  l*Bl 

DEFENSE 

MOHEN 

COUNTS 


PULL  QUESTION  ID  USh^RIS  Bf24Bl.PS 


A-34 


OuHtitn 

Sib  If  U»m  is  to  to  a  registration  of  16  to  26  year  clft.  *o  gcu  think 
It  it  right  thot  k o t h  non  anl  •ortn  bo  reglsteref  or  only  »en? 


Rftpcniti: 

Seth  otn  one  bp  ton  49X 

Only  otn  37 

Weron  but  net  for  centat  forces  <vol. 1  11 

Don't  bnoat  3 


Survey  Orgoni totion:  Sopor  Organisation 

Population;  Motional  aiult 

Population  Site:  2B01 

Interview  oothoi:  Personal 

loginning  fate:  FEB  9.  1983  Cnfing  late:  FP  23.  19B6 

Source  Docuoont;  Soper  Sepert  8C-3 

Cato  of  Source  Document:  PPR  1980 
Subject;  DEFENSE 

PEN 

WOMEN 


FULL  QUESTION  1C  USRO^ER  60-3  S16 


A- 3  5 


Quiitien: 

P295*  It  m»  ehouid  return  *6  a  nllltary  (rift  at  thie  tiM.  ohould  young 
•omn  ti  infttJ  at  well  at  young  aen.  or  net? 


6ubpopuletion;  Think  w»  thould  return  te  (rift  (42X> 


Re*  pon»»» ■ 
Should 
Should  not 
Don't  knot* 


MX 

44 
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Survey  Orienliation: 
Population: 

Population  Site: 
Interview  netted: 
Beginning  date: 

Source  Docunent; 

Study  Note: 

Conducted  Since  1472 
Date  of  Source  Docunent’ 
Sub  jtct: 


National  Opinion  Retearch  Center 
National  adult 
1806 

Pereenal 

FEB  1482  Ending  date:  APR  1482 

Central  Social  Survey  1482  6upple»ent 
Part  Of  A  Continuing  Serlet  Of  Social  Indlcatora 

JUL  1483 

DEFENSE 

WOMEN 


full  question  id  vsnofc  qssb?s  r?4»a 


A-  36 


Question 

RT9SC  If  *e  ehould  return  to  c  military  (rift  in  a  national  emergency. 
*hould  young  moren  It  drafted  me  me  11  at  young  men.  or  net? 

Sutpopuletion  See  note 


Rnpmii 
Should 
Should  not 
Don't  know 

Aeled  of  thoee  «he  originally  told  so  ehould 
continue  to  rely  on  volunteer*  on  Don't  tnooi.  Sift 
•ho  void  that  if  thtro  •»r*  o  notional  emergency 
w*  thould  return  to  the  draft  <47X> 


Survey  Orgentietion: 
Population: 

Population  Site: 
Interview  nethod: 
Beginning  date 
Source  Document 
Study  Note 

Conducted  Since  I V/S 
Detr  of  Source  Document 
£ub  jt c  t 


Notional  Opinion  Peeeerch  Cantor 

Notional  adult 

1306 

Pergonal 

FEB  1482  ending  date:  APB  1982 

Senerol  Social  Survey  1482  Supplement 
Part  Of  A  Continuing  Serlet  Of  Social  Indicator* 

JUL  1482 

DEFENCE 

woncu 


full  ojcstic-.  ir  cst-re  pdts: 


A-  j7 


R251A  (Atkrt  of  thete  who  think  ••  ihouU  return  to  a  pillory  (rift  At 
thit  tint)  If  mt  theult  return  to  a  eilitery  (r#M  At  thi»  tint.  theult  young 
•  on»n  kt  <r*f t •(  a»  At  1 1  At  young  ptn.  at  net? 

Suppcp uletien:  Showlt  return  to  eilitery  treft 


Young  poron  theult  kt  Sreftel  , 

Shcult  net 
•  Don't  knew 

Allot  of  thett  oho  think  o«  theult  return  to  A 
oilitery  treft  At  thit  tine  *  SfX 


4  AX 

•». 
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Survey  Orgeni lAtien: 
PepulAt ion: 

Populetion  Site: 
Interview  noth  of : 
log  inning  tote: 

Source  Cocueent' 

Stuty  Note: 

Cent wc tttf  Since  1*72 
Dote  ef  Source  Decurent: 
Subject 


Netionel  Opinion  Retterch  Center 

hutionel  Atul t 

15** 

Ferisnel  Intervlen 

FEI  1*63  Cnting  tot*:  APR  1*83 

Senerel  Sociel  Survey  1*83 

Port  Of  A  Continuing  Seriet  Of  Soclel  Inticetort 

JUL  1*63 

DEFENSE 

kOrtEN 


FULU  0‘JEST  JON  ID 


USNOP.C  SSSB3  R2B1A 


Ouiitien: 

R281C  (Acted  »f  then  •he  don't  knew  If  ••  ehould  return  te  e  •littery 
(reft  end  there  »he  think  ••  theuld  continue  te  rely  en  volunteer*  who  elto 
fevered  e  eilitery  dreft  If  there  were  e  netlenel  emergency)  If  wt  *hould 
return  te  e  nilitery  dreft  In  e  netlenel  eeergency.  theuld  young  •oeen  fee 
drefted  e*  well  et  young  »en>  or  not? 

Sutpepuletion:  Fever  •littery  dreft  in  netlenel  feeergenty. 

tte»pon»e*: 

Voung  eeren  fehould  fee  drefted  MX 

.  Should  not  47 

«  Don't  know  3 

ftetpondent*  who  don't  knew  If  •  *  ohould  return  te 
e  nilitery  dreft  end  the**  who  think  •*  ehould 
continue  to  rely  en  volunteer*  who  elto  fevered 
returning  to  e  dreft  if  there  were  •  netlenel 
emergency  •  MX 

Survey  Orgenl lotion: 

Populetlon: 

Populetion  Sit*: 

Interview  method 
loginning  dote 
Source  Document 
Study  Mote 

Conducted  Since  1  97D 
Det*  of  So.‘»ce  Document 
Subject 


Netlenel  Opinion  Reteercfc  Center 

Netlenel  Adult 

1S99 

P»  r  * on# 1  Interview 

FEB  1983  Ending  dote:  APR  1983 

6rn»r#i  Sociel  Survey  1983 

Pert  Of  A  Continuing  Stnet  Of  Sociel  Indicetor* 

JUL  1983 

DEFENSE 

WOMEN 


FULL  OvS-riON  ID  USNDRC  G£Se3  P.JElC 


Out ft t i on 

R295*  If  wt  should  return  t(  a  i»llit*ry  draft  at  th  £  ft  tint.  should  goung 
•  or.»r.  t>«  draftsd  at  •  1 1 1  Si  goung  mtn.  nr  mot? 

Svtpop ulation.  Thint  •«  should  return  to  draft  (23X1 

Responses' 

Should 
Should  net 
Don't  know 


4  9X 

49 


Survey  OrgsnS ration: 
Population: 

Population  Sits: 
Interview  aothod: 
loginning  d«t«; 

Sour c *  Document: 

Studs  Mots. 

Cenducttd  Since  1972 
Tilts  of  Sour Document: 
Subject: 


National  Opinion  tmiuk  Contor 

National  adult 

1473 

Parsenel 

rtt  1984  Ending  dots:  APR  1.9R4 

•»ncral  Social  Survtg  1984  Supplement 
Part  Of  A  Continuing  fisrios  Of  Social  Indicators 

JW.  1905 

cerrwsE 

UOHEN 


fULL  O'.'if’JO'V  ID  VSNOPC  6SSe«E  B295A 


A- 4  0 


H2C5C  If  vi  should  nturn  to  a  oilitary  draft  In  «  national  oaergency. 
Should  young  •ontn  to  drafted  A*  »ell  a*  young  atn»  (if  not? 

Wubpep ulation:  See  not* 

Rticontrv. 

Should  9l\ 

Should  not  46 

Don't  fcnote  2 

A»kt t  of  thou  who  originally  (tell  •*  should 
continuo  to  roly  on  volunteers  or  Don't  (ne*>  tut 
echo  void  th«t  If  there  were  *  national  eaergency 
we  should  return  to  the  draft  <43X1 


Survey  Orf*.u  tatien: 
Papulation: 
fciulititn  E< l*: 
Interview  otthod: 
Beginning  date. 

Source  Potunent: 

Study  Note 

Conducted  Since  1472 
Sets  of  Source  Cocurent 
Sub  jt  c  t 


National  Opinion  ftetearch  Canter 

National  eiu It 

1*73 

Personal 

FSB  1464  Ending  date:  APS  19*4 

Seneral  Seciel  Survey  1964  Supplerent 
Part  Of  A  Continuing  Strlot  Of  Social  Indicators 

JUl  1985 

KTENEE 

WOrlEN 


PULt  OJEETION  ID 


USnOPC  6SS045  P295C 


Ouection 

RC3  Co  you  fever  cr  eppote  tfreftinf  oootn  into  t*e  «r»e(  forte*? 


RltpontM 

Fovor  44X 

Opooot  49 

Fever,  non-corfcet  petition*  only  <Vol- J  A 

Net  eure  4 


Survey  Organ! letien: 
Fopulet i on: 

Fepuletien  Site: 
Interview  ertfce*: 
••(inning  (ate: 

Source  Cocueent: 

Cete  of  Source  Coc-jaent: 
Subject: 


»CC  Nrt't/A*»o£  i*te<  freot 

National  efult 

19T? 

tele*  none 

»AN  St.  sve*  En<ing  (eta : 
MC  NuiMmtittil  Prut 
PII  S.  (Ml 
defense 

OOtlEN 


«iAN  53. 


1*83 


FULL  OVCSTION  ID  USNBCAF. 92S  R®3 


k-  A  2 


Ovtilien 

Rl«  Do  «ou  favor  or  oppot*  fr*ft»nj  woolen  Irte  tM  <r»l<  force*? 


Re  iponiet: 
Favor 
Oppot* 
Net  »ur* 


4 IX 
&4 

4 


Survr v  Qrpani lotion: 
Populat ion: 

Pepulotion  Slit: 
Interview  dtthof: 
leglnnlhj  fate: 

Source  Docunont: 

Dot*  of  Source  Docuoent: 
Subject: 


NBC  NteiMueciitil  Preie 

Notional  afult 

3411 

Telephone 

Jan  Si.  1*81  Cnflnp  Bate: 

NBC  Newt/A*ieciat*4  Prate 

JAN  1*61 

DEFENSE 

WOMEN 


JAN  33,  1*81 


FlM.  QUESTION  ID:  U6NBCAP.  81  JAN  R14 


A- 4  3 


Ouattion 

R36  If  a  d raft  were  reinttetad.  *owli  ycu  favor  or  oppot*  drafting  *Mtn 
at  well  at  atan? 


fcatpontat. 

Favor  grafting  aoitan  OX 

Oppott  drafting  worm  f>2 

Oppeta  drafting  anybody  ivoll  1 

Mot  tor*  4 


Curvag  Organi (alien:  NBC  N*s»t/Attoc iatad  Fra*# 

Population:  Motional  adult 

Population  Sit*:  Hof* 

Interview  aetbod:  Telephone 

Saginning  data:  UUL  13.  1*81  Ending  date:  JUL  14.  1*61 

Source  Decurant:  NBC  Nawt/Attec fated  Pratt 

Tata  of  Source  Docuaant.  JUl  24.  1*S1 
Subject: 

defense 

woien 


full  question  id  vsnocap  *e  *36 


Quilt i on 

RB3  Co  %ou  f«v»r  or  oppott  ell  Bonn  being  regiettree  for  the  frift  one 
thin  being  ewhjoct  to  tM  Irift  liter  on? 


Reiponeif 
Fivor 
Opp  on 
Net  eure 


MX 

42 

a 


Survey  Orjini lit  ion. 
Population: 

Population  Sill: 
Interview  eethef: 
Beginning  fete: 

Source  Document: 

Site  of  Source  Document: 
Subject: 


A8C  Ne«t/Lt>v<<  Kirrii  An<  AieocUtee 

Likely  veten 

1146 

telephone 

JAN  31.  14BB  Cntinj  fete:  FEB  4. 

ASC  Nluft/Kirrlft  Survey 

MAR  ?.  1466 

DEFENSE 

WOMEN 


1468 


PULL  QUESTION  ID  USABCHS  638780  R03 


Outttien: 

M3  Do  you  favor  or  oppctt  worm  koing  regitttrei  for  tb*  graft  on  the 
•  art  fcatit  at  »*n  *ng  then  koing  oukjoct  to  the  graft  later  on? 


Petpenoe* 

Tavcr 
Oppook 
Not  our* 

Survey  Orgeniiation: 
Population: 

Population  Site: 
Interview  orthof: 
loginning  oat*: 

Source  Docvrent: 

Data  of  Source  Dccvrent 
Sub joct: 


MX 

44 

3 

ABC  Ntut/Louit  Harr  it  Anf  Attociaten 

Littlg  vatero 

1149 

Telephone 

AUO  1.  1480  Cnging  gat*:  AUd  3.  1480 
ABC  Nowt/Harrit  Survey 
AUC  10.  1400 

DEFENSE 
MO  HEN 


full  ojestion  id  lsabchs  soibec  xj 


A*  <  0 


i 


1 


Outttion 

*26  I# 
or  not? 


V*».  anouia  ft* 

No.  **owl<  not  ft* 
No  opinion 


45* 

M 

2 


8urv*g  Organ! tat  ion: 
Population: 

Population  Sit*: 
Intarviaw  ortho*: 
■•ginning  *ata: 

Court*  Decvntnt: 

Dot*  of  Court*  Docvn*nt: 
Sub  Jtt t : 


ABC  N»w»/Ma»hington  Poat 

Notional  piult 

1506 

Talaphon* 

MAR  SI,  1*85  Cnfting  <*ta: 
ABC  N»«»/Uaihingten  Pftftt 
tVSR  31,  1*85 

KFENSE 

ftOIEN 


HAR  85. 


1*85 


PULL  QUESTION  ID  USABCWP.  186  R26 


h-Al 


Out vt ion  «„*»*•  taaulr ins  all  NOwn|  *o»on  fivs  ona 

. 


Rtipontat 

Favor 
Oppott 
No  Opinion 


MX 

«e 

A 


SutvtS  Drpani lation: 
Population: 

Population  Si*»- 
jntorviow  ottho<: 
tajinninj  Oats: 

Sourc*  Docuront: 

Oats  of  Sourco  Dcevaont: 
Sub i*ct: 


•a  11  up  Orpani potion 
National  aPvlt 
ISIS 

Farsonal 

JUN  Si  1SB1  Enfinp  4ato: 
Sal lup  Fcll-Nipo 
jun  a.  mi 

DEFENSE 

UDrtEN 


a.  ltfii 


FWUU  OyESTJON  ID  USGALUF.  1174.  «48 


A-n  E 


Question 

049  Suppoi*  e) 1  M 
which  would  you  >r*f#r 


ognj  woeon  were  reguired  to 
— oilitery  ot-  non-nil itory? 


|ivo  on*  yeor 


of 


miitery 
Nc«-»l 1 1 t*ry 
No  Opinion 


sex 

07 

19 


Survey  Orgonf lotion: 
Population: 

Population  Site: 
Inttrvloui  OOthcd. 
Beginning  dote: 

Source  Cocunent: 

Cot*  of  Source  Dpcunent: 
Subject: 


Sollup  Orgoniiotlon 
Notion*)  adult 
1919 

Per  tone) 

JUN  9.  Stet  Ending  dote: 
Oollug  Pell-Aigo 

jlw  e.  stei 

DEFENSE 

WOMEN 


JUN 


e.  sees 


fULt  O'JESTION  SD.  USOALUF.  S174  04D 


•ervic*. 


A-49 


Out 1 1 i on  ......  .ueh  -  ,rt,r«r  for  uoung  •«»*«  (ruguirinp 

*3  u.w18  «ou  #«vcr  or /”*  \r«rvt^  tc "h.  nation'  •  »««■  in  t».a 
•  11  VDung  .ortn  to  »‘v*  *"*  ?it,  Mm  |t  abroad.  owe*  •«  V16TA 

«  £"«•*•  «•  «•«  •’  **  •  ,'“i 

•r  city  *»tvic»  greproP>T 


r«v#T 

O?f0**/Ho  opinion 


44% 

to 


lurvtg  Organ! tatlon: 
Population: 

Population  Sito: 
Int»rvl*»  Ofthoi: 
••ginning  doto: 

Source  Decurtnf. 

Cat*  of  fiourco  Oocvoont: 
Subject: 


•allup  Organ! lotion 
National  adult 
154V 

Partonal 

DCC  4.  1VB7  Ending  iltt  DEC 
Sallup  Poll 
«MN  24,  »VB8 

DEFENSE 

participation 

UOHEN 


7.  IV87 


Fyu.  QUESTION  ID.  WSGAUUF.  812488  83 


r 


1 


Qu.ttion  ,uiieetei  tMt  m*tee«  •»  •  »lltt*ry  «re*t-  all  7*wnB  *en 

etrvice  Cecb  yOun8  een  .oul«  keve  *0  •  »«l.ul«  *eu 

ether  «.<r  either  in  another  type  «r  *«  w «  •  , 

4«vor  tr  eppote  hevin8  yeuh8  •»»!«  »•  »M  **  »,rv* 

vnivtnil  eervlce  8ro8ree? 


i«nm  • 

Fever 
Op pete 
Met  sure 


•IX 

47 

9 


Survey  OrgeM potion: 
Fopulet len: 

Pcpulet 1  on  Sift: 
Interview  eethod: 
feginnlng  Pete: 

Source  Pccunent: 

Petr  e*  Sturce  Document: 
Subject: 


Lewie  Kerrle  i  Aeeeeietee 

Metienel  eiwlt 

13*B 

Telephone 

AU9  II.  1711  tnemi  <ete: 
Herr  It  Survey 
SEP  34.  1781 


DEFENSE 

WHEN 


AW  14. 


1781 


FULL  O'vEST  ION  il  USHAfiPlS  *92461  *5 


A-51 


tc  iw.  en.  cf  ...vie.  t«  n.  h;t:;,»;xs«!s  \n 

Jtron;i;‘}ivtTrMrJr^»t‘ovo?  it.  . .  •»»<>..  it.  .t  ««'*"■ U  ooooi. 

it' 


Strongly  favor 
Probably  favor 
Prebobly  *M«» 
Strongly  ©ppo*o 
Don't  know 


P7X 

34 

S3 

19 

3 


Survoy  Organitation: 
Population: 

Pop vlation  Silt: 
Intarvia*  ootkod: 
loginning  goto: 

SourcO  Docun.nt: 

Stujy  Kott 

Condwct.C  6»nc»  1 V72 
Dot.  e*  SOyrt.  Decun.nt 
Sot jltt 


National  Opinion  Soooorel  Cantor 
Notional  adult 


1906 

F*8*14B2  Ending  data:  API  198? 

S.noral  Social  Survey  1462  ®«f»***‘*B* 


Indicator* 


Ml  1463 
defense 

WOM£N 


rjLL  G.'ESTI&N  IP 


USO*C  OSSE?E  P?6SA 


Omtien: 

R2S8A  How  would  you  fool  Aleut  o  program  that  required  All  young  women 
to  give  one  yter  of  tervice  to  tPe  notion— either  In  the  military  forcet  or 
in  nen-nilitery  wort  ouch  At  in  fcetpitolt  or  with  elderly  people— •aoull  you 
etrongly  fovor  it.  probably  fever  it.  probably  oppoto  it.  or  ttrongly  oppoto 
it? 

Retponiet 

Strongly  fovor 
Probably  fovor 
Probably  oppoto 
Strongly  oppoto 
Don't  know 

Survey  OrgoniiAtion; 

Population: 

Population  Silt: 

Interview  method: 

••ginning  date: 

Source  Docunent: 

Study  Note: 

Conducted  Since  1972 
Dote  of  Source  Document:  JUL  19B9 
Subject  DEFENSE 

WOMEN 


83X 

38 

£9 

19 

8 

Notional  Opinion  Retoarch  Canter 

Notional  adult 

1473 

Pertenal 

FE«  1984  ending  date:  APR  19S4 

Senerol  Social  Survey  1904  Supplement 
Port  Of  A  Continuing  Serial  Of  Social  Indicator! 


pull  question  id 


USNDRC  GSS04S  R2BB4 


QuoPtian 

006H  0o  you 
top  jet*  In  tM 


fool  oofitn  on 
rihlir«  oervitot? 


agolnot 


•  r  not  in  - .  Obtaining 


R* oponooo : 

nolo  raopenoo*/ 

0>»tP ininotod  agolnot 
fiolr  rooporooo/ 

Not  diocrlrlnatod  againit 
no  1 1  rotponto*/ 

Don't  Know 
Pituli  rooponoo*/ 

Diocrl ninatod  agalnot 
r.rolt  rotpenoo*/ 

Not  « 1 ter lainatod  agalnot 
Fonolo  rooponooo/ 

Don't  Know 


44X 

34 

is 

42 

34 

23 


Ropor  Orgoniiotion 
Virginia  Hint 

Notional— non  and  Noaon  <*ae  nota 

aese 

Ptrtonal  __ 

NAP  1.  1485  Ending  data:  KAR  3«- 
Virginia  Slim  Anrriean  Woron'6  Poll 

■sj.ri:.  - . 

Dotr  o*  Scurco  OoCLO-or.t  rv*®  1485 
SuPjtct  VOHEN 

4  FGUAUltV 

DEFENSE 


Survog  Organiit. t ion: 
Rutorch  Sponoer: 
Population' 

Pwpwlation  Si  to: 
Interview  nothod 
Beginning  dot* 
Source  Docunont 
Studg  Not t 


1405 
1485 
300(5  Moron 


full  O'.-EEUOn  ID  USRD^Er  eSVASL  OCtH 


oeaeoeeeeaeaeaeee-eeaaeeaeeeeaeeeeeaaeeeaaaea 

Ouettion: 

R296B  And  »hat  about  »o»in?  Would  you  eay  that  their  treatment  and 
op  per  tun  2 1 1 ea  art  tetter  in  tM  illitar^.  tetter  in  civilian  eaployrent.  or 
that  there  itn't  any  difference  that*  day»? 


Rrtponaet: 

Better  in  tha  military  1SX 

fetter  in  civilian  enpleyaent  33 

We  difference  43 

Don't  knew  A 


Survey  Or|aniiatton:  National  Opinion  Retearcb  Cantar 

Population:  National  adult 

Population  Site:  1473 

Interview  oethod:  Paraonal 

■  j i inning  data:  FEB  1*84  Cndinj  data:  APR  1*04 

Source  Document:  Seneral  Social  Survey  I*B4  Supplarant 

Study  Note:  Part  Of  A  Continuinf  Sariat  Of  Social  Indicatora 

Conducted  Since  1*72 
Data  of  Source  Docuaent:  JUL  1*85 
Subject:  DEFENSE 

WOMEN 


FULL  QUESTION  ID  USNDFC  OSSB«S  R2963 


k-  55 


Oueition 

R30DE  Hew  about  for  no  1 1  young  wonen,  do  you  think  rilitary  service  it 
definitely  a  good  eiperience.  probably  •  good  oigtritnco.  probably  not  a  good 
eiperience  or  definitely  not  a  good  aiperiance  for  theei? 


Beepentet 

Definitely  good  MX 

Protob 1 y  good  86 

Probably  not  good  M 

Definitely  not  good  7 

Don't  know  4 


Survey  Organitation:  National  Opinion  Research  Contar 

Population:  Notional  adult 

Population  Sise:  1473 

Interview  Method:  Personal 

Beginning  date  FEB  1984  Ending  data:  APR  1704 

Source  Dccurent:  General  Social  Survey  1784  Supploaant 

Study  Note:  Part  Of  A  Continuing  Serlet  Sf  Social  Indicators 

Conducted  Bines  1972 
Dote  of  Source  Docurent  JUl  1985 
Subject  DEFENSE 

NOMEN 


full  question  ir  usMyc  6ES84S  rdms 


A-5C 


Ovtttitn: 

R3B81  (H*  *1)  t  nov  that  Artrican  citiian*  have  cartain  right*.  Far 
aiarpla.  they  have  tha  right  ta  fraa  public  adutation  ant  to  polict 
protection,  tha  right  to  attend  religious  tarvicaa  *f  thalr  choice.  ant  tha 
right  to  alact  public  official*.  I'i  lit*  te  a*t  not  About  Cartain 
obligation*  that  aara  prcpla  fail  Aaarican  citiian*  «»a  thair  country.  I  ju*t 
•ant  y oyr  own  opinion  «n  that* — whether  you  faal  it  It  a  vary  iaportant 
obligation,  a  toraiohat  iaportant  alligation^  or  not  an  obligation  that  a 
citiian  eat*  to  tha  country  1...  For  young  •ooan.  carving  in  tha  ailltary 
Out ing  paacatiaa? 


Pripcn***: 

Varw  i  3ortant  ' OX 

Sor*aht<  iaportant  M 

Not  an  olligatlan  31 

Don't  know  | 


Survey  Organisation; 
Population: 

Population  Site: 
Interview  aathed: 

Bag  inning  Cat*: 

Source  Document 
StuC y  Not* 

ConCuCtad  Sine*  1 V72 

Data  of  Sourc*  tocuirnt 
Subject 


National  Opinion  Research  Cantor 

National  adult 

1473 

Rational 

FEB  i*84  Ending  data:  APR  1*84 

Central  Social  Survey  1*64  Supplaaant 
Fart  Of  A  Continuing  Sariaa  Of  Social  Indicator* 

JUL  1*65 
PATRIOTISM 
PARTICIPATION 
DCRENSE 

NOr.EN 


PULL  Out £T l ON  ID  USNOPC  CES64S  R33E1 


I 


\ 


A-57 


Oueition- 

R3CB  J  (W e  «11  Inear  that  Arericrn  cltiien*  leva  certain  right*.  For 
•  ■•rpl e.  they  have  the  right  to  free  public  education  and  to  golice 
protection.  the  right  te  attend  rellKlou*  eervice*  of  their  choice*  and  the 
right  te  elect  public  officiate  I'd  tile  to  atl  now  about  certain 
obligation*  that  tone  people  feel  American  citiien*  owe  their  country  1  Jus* 
•ant  your  own  opinion  on  theta — whether  you  feel  it  i*  a  very  iopertent 
obligation,  a  oorewhat  iopertent  obligation,  or  not  an  obligation  that  a 
cltiten  o*ii  to  the  country  1. . .  for  young  wooen.  oerving  in  the  ailitary 
•hen  the  country  io  at  «ar? 


Deepen***: 

Very  loportant  4 OX 

Sorewhat  ioportant  37 

Not  an  obligation  >4 

Don't  know  I 


Survey  Organiiation:  National  Opinion  Reeearch  Cantor 

Population:  National  adult 

Fopulation  Site:  1473 

Interview  (tethod:  Personal 

Beginning  date  FEB  10B4  Ending  date:  APR  1484 

Source  Docunent  General  Social  Survey  1484  Supplerent 

Study  Note  Part  Of  A  Continuing  Serlot  Of  Social  Indicator* 

Conducted  Since  10V2 
Cat*  of  Source  Cocu*cnt  UUL  10E5 
6ubjiet  PATRIOTISM 

PARTICIPATION 

DCPEh.EE 

WOMEN 

NAP 


full  question  ic  usnosc  gsssrs  rscsj 


A-5P 


T, 


Our ttien 

R6  (Her*  are  •out  thing*  people  have  eaid  night  happen  when  the  Equal 
Right*  Arendnent  1*  patted  Ter  *«ch>  1*4  lit*  to  knew  If  you  ptrtonally  f**l 
It  aill  k*  »er*  likely  to  happen  kecaute  *f  the  Equal  Right*  Arintimt  or 
not?).  .  .  weoen  will  bu  drafted  to  o*rv*  in  ceakat. 


Here  likely 
Net  nor*  likely 
Already  happened  <vol) 

•  Net  our* 

•  "  lee*  than  .  0  percent 

Survey  Organl lotion:  Lout*  Karri*  8  AittdatM 

Population:  National  Adult 

Population  Site:  1298 

Interview  nethed:  Telephone 

Beginning  date:  APR  10.  1*82  Ending  date:  APR  32.  1*82 

Source  Cocufient:  Karri*  Survey 

Date  of  Source  Document:  KAY  0.  1*82 
Subject:  WHEN 

defense 


PULL  OUOT10N  lb  USHAPP1S  890082  RO 


40X 

»1 

a 


7.-5S 


RBI  Let  ae  reai  yo u  eoee  things  people  have  sate  happen  it  the 

Equal  Ae^ndnent  »ere  passed  h"or  each.  1'B  like  to  knew  it  you 

personally  feel  thet  •ill  ke  »er>  likely  to  here**  because  o#  the  Cyual 
Rightc  AeenSrent.  or  not?.  ..Woaen  ail!  be  BraPted  to  eerve  In  ceabat. 


Ritft»>ei: 

Here  likely  to  happen 
Not  acre  likely  to  hapten 
Already  happens  <vol) 

•  Not  sure 

•  ■  lets  than  .  S  percent 


38X 

W 

• 

4 


Survey  Orgeni tation; 
Research  Sponsor; 
Population: 

Population  Site; 
Interview  aethoB: 
Seginning  Bate: 
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APPENDIX  B 


ITEMS  FROM  THE  1990  SURVEY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  YOUTH  AND  PARENTS 

A.  Currently,  women  are  restricted  by  law  and  policy  from 
military  duties  involving  combat.  What  is  your  opinion  about 
changing  the  law  so  that  women  would  be  allowed  to  volunteer  for 
combat  assignments?  Would  you. . . 

Favor  such  a  change . . . . . . 

Neither  favor  not  oppose  such  a  change...  _ 

Oppose  such  a  change . . . . 

Don '  t  know . . . .  . 


B.  If  the  Army  permitted  women  to  volunteer  for  combat 
assignments,  how  likely  would  you  be  to  serve  in  the  Army? 

Definitely . . . . 

Probably . . . . 

Probably  not . . . . 

Definitely  not . . . . . . 
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APPENDIX  C 


Survey  Approval  Authority  U.S  Army  Soldier  Sujij>ort  C  .  n 
Survey  Control  Number  ATNC-AO  ' 

KCS  MU. i  •  ••• 


Summer  1990  Supplement  to  the 

1990/91  USAREC  SURVEY  OF  ARMY  RECRUITS 

The  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command  (USAREC)  is  conducting  a  survey  on  the  topic  of  women  in  combat.  V 

been  randomly  selected  to  participate  in  this  survey.  Your  answers  are  confidential  and  will  have  no  effect  on  >  .-  -  ! 

individual.  Only  group  information  will  be  reported. 


Current  U.S.  Army  regulations  exclude  women  from  military  duties  involving  combat.  Recently  there 
has  been  s-  ne  discussion  about  changing  these  regulations  to  allow  Army  women  to  serve  in 
combat  jobs  or  MOSs  (Military  Occupational  Specialties). 

Changing  these  regulations  could  expose  more  women  soldiers  to  combat  risks,  but  it  could  also 
allow  more  women  soldiers  to  receive  incentives  and  perhaps  faster  promotions.  Most  combat 
MOSs  (in  Armor,  Field  Artillery,  and  Infantry)  have  some  incentives  for  enlisting.  These  can  include 
two-year  enlistments,  cash  bonuses  of  $1500  to  $8000,  or  Army  College  Fund  incentives  of  up  to 
$14,400. 

Until  now,  women  have  always  been  excluded  from  the  combat  MOSs,  so  we  do  not  have  much 
information  on  people’s  opinions  about  women  in  combat.  Therefore,  we  would  like  to  find  out  what 
you  think  about  this  topic. 

Please  mark  your  answers  directly  on  this  form. 


1.  What  is  your  Social  Security  Number? 


2.  Are  you:  (Mark  only  one) 

O  American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native? 
O  Asian  or  Pacific  Islander? 

O  Black? 

O  White? 

3.  Are  you  of  Hispanic  background? 

O  Yes 

O  No 


4.  Are  you: 

O  Male? 

O  Female? 

5.  If  there  are  no  changes  to  current  Army  policies 
excluding  women  from  direct  combat,  how  likely  is  it 
that  after  your  enlistment  you  will  reenlist? 

O  Definitely 
O  Probably 
O  Probably  Not 
O  Definitely  Not 
O  Don’t  Know 

ti.  Right  now,  women  in  the  Army  can  serve  in  combat 
support  positions,  but  not  In  combat  units.  Do  you 
think  women  members  of  the  Army  should  be 
allowed  to  serve  in  combat  units  if  they  want  to? 

O  Should 
O  Should  not 
O  Don’t  know 
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For  questions  7-11,  suppose  that  women  were 
.  allowed  to  enlist  (or  ronibat  MOSs. 

7.  Would  It  make  any  difference  In  your  decision  to 
enlist  In  the  Army? 

0  Yes 

O  No  Go  to  question  9 

O  Not  sure  Go  to  question  9 

8.  If  you  answered  'Yes’  to  question  7,  please  explain 
how  your  enlistment  decision  would  be  affected 
(mark  only  one): 

O  I  would  not  enlist  at  all. 

O  I  would  enlist  in  a  different  service  that  still 
excluded  women  from  combat  MOSs. 

O  I  would  enlist  in  the  Army,  but  only  for  an  MOS 
with  a  low  probability  of  direct  combat 
involvement. 

O  l  would  enlist  in  the  Army  for  a  combat  MOS. 


9. 


Would  you  have  enlisted  in  a  combat  MOS  (mark  all 
that  apply): 

O  for  3  years  even  If  no  special  incentive  were 
offered? 

O  for  3  years  for  a  cash  enlistment  bonus  of 
? 

O  tor  4  years  for  a  cash  enlistment  bonus  of 
? 

O  tor  2  years  even  if  no  other  special  incentive 
were  offered? 


0  for  2  years  for  a  total  Gi  Bill  and  Army  College 

Fund  educational  incentive  of _ ? 

0  for  3  years  for  a  total  GI  Bill  and  Army  College 
Fund  educational  incentive  of  ? 

0  for  4  years  for  a  total  GI  Bill  and  Army  College 
Fund  educational  incentive  of  ? 


0  I  would  not  enlist  for  a  combat  MOS  regardless 
of  any  special  incentives. 


10.  Do  you  think  your  family  would  be  more  in  favor  of 
your  enlistment  or  more  opposed  to  It? 

0  More  in  favor 
O  It  would  make  no  difference 
0  More  opposed 


11.  How  likely  is  It  that  after  your  enlistment  you  would 
reenlist? 

0  Definitely 
0  Probably 
0  Probably  Not 
0  Definitely  Not 
0  Don’t  Know 


12.  Should  women  in  the  Army  be  required  to  take 
direct  combat  roles  as  men  are,  or  should  they  be 
given  combat  roles  only  if  they  volunteer  for  them? 
O  Required  to  take  combat  roles  the  same  as  men 
O  Only  if  they  volunteer 

O  Women  should  not  be  eligible  for  combat  rotes 
O  Don’t  know 


For  questions  13-17,  suppose  that  women  were 
required  to  take  direct  combat  roles  as  men  are. 

13.  Would  it  make  any  difference  in  your  decision  to 
enlist  in  the  Army? 

O  Yes 

0  No  Go  to  question  15 

0  Not  sure  Go  to  question  15 

14.  If  you  answered  "Yes’  to  question  13.  please  explain 
how  your  enlistment  decision  would  be  affected 
(mark  only  one): 

O  I  would  not  enlist  at  ail. 

O  I  would  enlist  in  a  different  service  that  still 
excluded  women  from  combat  MOSs. 

0  I  would  enlist  in  the  Army,  but  only  for  an  MOS 
with  a  low  probability  of  direct  combat 
Involvement. 

O  I  would  enlist  In  the  Army  for  a  combat  MOS. 


15.  Would  you  have  enlisted  in  a  combat  MOS  (mark  all 
that  apply): 

U  for  3  years  even  if  no  special  incentive  were 
offered? 


0  for  3  years  for  a  cash  enlistment  bonus  of 

_ V  1 

O  for  4  years  for  a  cash  enlistment  bonus  of 

_ ? 

O  for  2  years  even  H  no  other  special  incentive 
were  offered? 


0  fur  2  years  for  a  total  GI  Bill  and  Army  College 
Fund  educational  incentive  of  ? 

O  for  3  years  for  a  totei  GI  Bill  and  Army  College 
Fund  educational  incentive  of  ? 


l/\r  A  imorr 
IWI  T  JUUIO 


♦j'.'  o  tMnl  m  Dill  o»*iH  Armtr 

•Vt  U  »UlMi  VM  win  tiny  i  n  *  1 1  j  wvivyv 


Fund  educational  incentive  of 


0  I  would  not  enlist  for  a  combat  MOS  regardless 
of  any  special  incentives. 

16.  Do  you  think  your  family  would  be  more  In  favor  ol 
your  enlistment  or  more  opposed  to  It? 

0  More  In  favoi 
0  It  would  make  no  difference 
0  More  opposed 


Under  current  regulations,  soldiers  can  be  assigned  17.  How  lixely  is  It  that  after  your  enlistment  you  would 

duties  In  other  MOSs  when  required  to  fulfill  Army  reenlist? 

missions.  This  means  that  all  men,  regardless  of  O  Definitely 

MOS,  can  be  assigned  to  combat  units  or  roles  If  0  Probably 

ever  required.  0  Probably  Not 

0  Definitely  Not 
0  Don’t  Know 
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18.  Even  though  women  are  excluded  from  combat  by 
policy,  several  women  were  involved  In  combat 
situations  during  operations  in  Panama  last 
December.  What  effect,  H  any,  have  recent  events  In 
Panama  had  on  your  opinion? 

O  Now  I  am  more  In  favor  of  ending  the  combat 
exclusion  for  women. 

O  Events  in  Panama  have  not  affected  my  opinion. 
O  Now  I  am  more  In  favor  of  keeping  the  combat 


20.  Think  about  yourself  In  a  work  situation.  For  each 
adjective  below,  please  indicate  how  descriptive  it  is 
of  you  at  work. 

Extremely  descriptive 
Very  descriptive 
Somewhat  descriptive 
Not  very  descriptive 
Not  at  all  descriptive 


exclusion  for  women. 

19.  Imagine  that  you  could  create  your  own  'ideal’  job 
or  position.  Please  indicate  how  important  you  feel 
each  of  the  following  Items  Is  for  your  image  of  the 
Ideal  job. 

Exlremely  Important 
Very  important 
Somewhat  important 
Not  very  important 
Not  at  all  important 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

O  0  O  O  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

o  o  o  o  o 

o  0  o  o  o 

o  o  o  o  o 

o  o  o  o  o 

O  0  C  G  u 

o  O  O  O  0 

O  O  o  o  o 

O  0  0  0  0 

o  o  o  o  o 

0  C  0  0  o 

O  0  O  O  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

O  O  0  O  0 

o  o  o  o  o 

0  0  0  0  0 

r\  r\  r\  r>  n 


a. 

Personable 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

b. 

Outgoing 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c. 

Precise 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Conservative 

c 

o 

0 

0 

0 

e 

Creative 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

f. 

Team  worker 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Problem  solver 

0 

o 

c 

0 

0 

h. 

Image  conscious 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1. 

Future  oriented 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

j. 

Masculine 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

k. 

Help  others 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1. 

Independent 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

m. 

Mathematical 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n. 

Logical 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

Technically  oriented 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

P 

Attractive 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

q 

Hard  working 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

r. 

Mechanically  oriented 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

s 

Like  structured  environment 

o 

o 

c 

0 

0 

t. 

Unconventional 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u. 

Work  well  under  pressure 

yj 

yj 

yj 

yj 

<r . 

yj 

V. 

Young 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

w.  Energetic 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X. 

Intelligent 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

y 

Family  oriented 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

z. 

Feminine 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

k. 

l. 

m. 
n 
o. 
P 

q 

r. 

s. 
1. 


Opportunities  for  advancement 
Good  salary/benefits 
Interesting  job  content 
Getting  along  with  co-workers 
High  job  position 
Personal  recognition 
Helping  others 
Status  of  profession  or  firr.i 
pleasant  work  environment 
Job  securi'y 
Time  for  spouse/family 
Time  for  leisure  activities 
Job  reponsibility 
Desirable  geographic  location 
Fits  with  existing  experience 
Gain  new  experience 
Opportunity  to  travel 
Ability  to  work  on  one's  own 
Being  cieative 
Supervising  others 


Di».ni  tf o r  rmitinn  J r 


t  i  rr-irv  f  nl  r*rv 

P'uve 


v.  Feeling  of  accomplishment  0  0  0  0  0 

w.  Clear-cut  procedures  to  follow  0  0  0  0  0 
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•For  questions  21-24,  assume  that  Army  policies  were  changed  to  allow  women  to  enlist  for  combat  MOSs,  but 
not  require  them  to  take  direct  combat  roles  if  they  were  in  non-combat  MOSs. 


21.  To  what  extent  would  women  in  combat 
positions  have  these  opportunities? 

Not  To  •  f ml 

•l  all  ejrtf&t 


a  Opportunities  for  advancement 
b  Good  salary /benefits 

c.  Interesting  job  content 

d.  Getting  along  with  co-workers 

e.  High  job  position 

f.  Personal  recognition 

g.  Helping  others 

h.  Status  of  profession  or  firm 

i.  Pleasant  work  environment 
J.  Job  security 

k.  Time  for  spouse/family 

l.  Time  for  leisure  activities 

m.  Job  reponsibility 

n.  Desirable  geographic  location 

o.  Fits  with  existing  experience 

p.  Gain  new  experience 
q  Opportunity  to  travel 

r.  Ability  to  work  on  one's  own 

s.  Being  creative 

t.  Supervising  others 

u.  Regular  routine  in  time/piace 

v.  Fe°ling  of  accomplishment 

w.  Clear-cut  procedures  to  follow 


0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

O  0  o  o  o 

O  0  0  o  o 

0  O  0  o  o 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

O  0  0  o  o 

o  o  o  o  o 

o  o  o  o  o 


22.  To  what  extent  would  women  in  non-combat 
positions  have  these  opportunities? 

Not  To  a  freat 

at  all  extent 


0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

O  0  o  o  o 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

o  o  o  o  o 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

O  0  o  o  o 

O  O  0  o  o 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

O  0  0  o  o 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

o  o  o  o  o 

0  0  0  0  0 


23.  To  v/h at  extent  do  the  following 
adjectives  describe  the  typical  woman 
who  would  enlist  in  a  combat  MOS? 


a.  Personable 

b.  Outgoing 

c.  Precise 

d.  Conservative 

e.  Creative 

f.  Team  worker 

g.  Problem  solver 

h.  Image  conscious 
L  Future  oriented 

|.  Masculine 

k.  Helps  others 

l.  Independent 

m.  Mathematical 

n.  Logical 

o.  Technically  oriented 

p.  Attractive 

q.  Hard  working 

r.  Mechanically  oriented 

a.  Likes  structured  environment 
L  Unconventional 

u.  Works  well  under  pressure 

v.  Young 

w.  Eneigetic 

x.  Intelligent 

y.  Family  oriented 
j.  Feminine 


Not  Vary 
*J1  «juch 

O  O  O  O  O 
O  O  O  O  O 
0  0  0  0  0 
O  O  O  0  O 
0  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0  0 
U  O  0  0  o 
0  0  0  0  0 
o  o  o  o  o 
0  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0  0 
O  O  O  O  0 
O  O  0  o  o 
0  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0  0 
O  O  0  0  o 
0  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0  0 


24.  To  what  extent  do  the  following 
adjectives  describe  the  typical  woman 
who  would  enlist  in  a  non-combat  MOS? 

Not  Vary 

st  all  much 

o  o  o  o  o 

0  0  0  0  0 

o  o  o  o  o 

o  o  o  o  o 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

O  0  0  c  o 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 
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